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SOMETHING LL SAY ! FFB CHEVRON -4* 
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IT'S A SPECIAL 
4-FIBER BLEND. 
WEARS LIKE 


WHAT 
SO 


COMFORTABLE 
PLIABLE, LIGHT- 
WEIGHT, YET 
WARM ... DRAPES 
BEAUTIFULLY... 
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DON'T THEY TEACH YOU NOT 
TO JUMP TO CONCLUSIONS ? 
CHEVRON-4* COSTS LES? 
THAN YOU THINK. AND NOT 
ONLY {S IT LOW JIN INITIAL 
COST, BUT IT ALSO IS 
MUCH MORE DURABLE. 
IT GIVES ALMOST 

L TWICE THE WEAR ! 

















SAY, I'VE NEVER 
HEARD yOU SO 
ENTHUSIASTIC... ! 


CHEVRON -4* 
IS REALLY 
SOMETHING ! 


















YOU KNOW IT KNOW... BECALSE OFFICIAL, 
ALL THIS, / INDEPENDENT RESEARCH LABORATORY 
OR ARE REPORT TELL ME SO. THEY SAY FFB 
YOU CHEVRON -4* FABRIC UNIFORMS 
GUESSING 7) WEAR LONGER, AND ARE EASILY 
MADE TO BE WARMER IN WINTER 
AND MORE COMFORTABLE IN SUMMER. 
IT HAS BETTER RESICTANCE 
AGAINST SHRINKAGE, FADING AND 
TEARING ... EVEN 
WHEN TESTED 
AGAINST 
PREMIUM- PRICED 
FABRIC. : 
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CHEVRON-4-* ¢) agOUT CHEVRON 
, -4"* FABRIC. IT 
q) MEANS REAL ECONOMY, 







REAL SERVICE, REAL 
SMART APPEARANCE, 


REAL VALUE. 
® 
















JUST WRITE OR CALL TODAY 


''D ADVISE ANY CITY TO LEARN MORE 
ABOUT THIS WONDERFUL UNIFORM FABRIC. 


"OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION FILE"... A W 
OF INFORMATION ABOUT HOW TO GET 
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BALTIMORE 2, 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth St., New York 
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Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore « Boston « Los Angeles 


*CHEVRON-4 is a Mount Vernon Mills Fabric: Dacron 


THE MOST FOR YOUR UNIFORM DOLLAR ! 
\fount Vernon Nfius, ine. 


MARYLAND 


t 47.5%, Orlont 28.6%, Wool 19.0%, Other Fibers 4.9 
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SEE us IN BOOTH 34 AT THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE 
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he Police 
of Deumark 


This is the fifth in a series of articles de ( 
scribing the civilian police forces of various 
countries. This article was prepared, at the 


request of The Police Chief, by ihe Provost 
Marshal Division, USAREUR under the per 
sonal supervision of Brigadier General Ed 


waid F, Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal. P 
General Penaat ex presses his appreciation to 
Commissioner E. Heide-Joergensen and As 
sistant Commissioner F.C. V. Von Magius of 

the Danish Police for providing material fon 

this article. 


Like its two sister Scandinavian countries, Norway 





and Sweden, Denmark is a constitutional monarchy | 
and is one of the world’s most advanced countries 2 
from a social, political and educational aspect. In h 
cluding an area of only some 16,500 square miles, it P 
is by far the smallest of the Scandinavian lands 1 
although its population of 414 million exceeds that 
of Norway. Denmark consists of the Peninsula ol Ci 
Judland and over 400 small islands, 100 of which arc aj 
inhabited. \ 
Ol 


Although the governmental structure of Denmark 
follows the prevailing centralized European pattern, - 
considerable self-government exists in local matters 


The countty including the Faeroe Islands is divided ‘ 

into 26 administrative units called Amter or prefec P 

tures, with each headed by a governor. These units C 

are further subdivided into cities and parishes num di 

bering some 1,300. Each prefecture, parish and town lal 

s has its own selected council. The prefecture gov a 
j ernors are appointed by the central administration he 





ws? 93 wwe? p 4 and serve as its local representative. a 
-e =e * “*s , ‘ The city of Copenhagen with nearly 1,000,000 in Po 
\ _ \ m4 habitants is administered as a separate subdivision his 
Phe city’s municipal assembly appoints a lord mayor, {10 
5 mayors, and 5 aldermen. A governor is appointed 
by the King. tio 
While Denmark enjoys considerable local self-go\ m 
ernment, the Danish police are organized as a na sd 
tional police force—with control from national rathet Be 
than local level. wh 
the 
Until 1911, the Danish police were organized and 
administered at the prefecture (local) level. During 
that year, a small national police force was activated ( 
but the vast majority of the police remained under con 
local control. In 1919, the criminal police were na trie 
tionalized. The uniformed police were nationalized ish 
in 1938. Thus, the Danish policeman became an agent inc! 
of the national government—not the local govern pon 


ment. However, this nationalization of the police 
did not mean complete centralization of control. The 























POLICE ORGANIZATION 


Denmark is divided into 69 police districts. Thes« 
districts range from the Copenhagen Municipality 
with 750,000 inhabitants to the smallest district with 
a population of 12,000. Each is headed by a chiel 
constable who has one or more assistant chief con 
stables depending on the size of the district. 


Of a total police force of 6,100, uniformed police 
number 5,200 while criminal police total 1,200. Only 
27 women police are employed in the entire country. 
With a 41% million population, there is an average 
of about one policeman to every 700 inhabitants o1 
1.4 policeman per 1000 inhabitants. 


The Minister of Justice is the highest police au 
thority in the country. Top professional control of 
the Danish police is vested in a single Commissioner 
of Police (Director General) appointed by the King 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice. 
This Commissioner of Police, who is actually the 
national chief of police, has five staff assistants who 
head the uniformed police branch, the criminal 
police branch, the administrative branch, the na- 
tional police college and the special security section, 


Direct responsibility for police operations within 
each district rests with the chief constable who is also 
appointed by the King upon recommendation of the 
Minister of Justice. The chief constable exercises 
only limited disciplinary authority over the men 
under his control. Disciplinary action, except in 
minor matters, is administered by the Commissioner 
of Police who supervises police training, prescribes 
equipment, and assigns and promotes personnel. 
Police power has been further centralized under the 
Commissioner of Police who now operates under his 
direct supervision a fingerprint department, police 
laboratory facilities, an aliens section, a special divi- 
sion of criminal police, an emergency mobile section, 
the highway patrol, communications and Interpol 
relations. In addition, his office pubiishes the Danish 
Police Gazette. The Commissioner of Police and 
his staf! conduct annudal inspections of police opera 
tions throughout Denmark. 


Danish police authorities consider the nationaliza 
tion and centralized control of their police force as 
an advance over the old decentralized, local system. 
While not trying to export their ideas, they feel that 
a small country like Denmark has police problems 
which particularly lend themselves to solution by 
their present system. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 
Criteria for appointment to the Danish police force 
conform to the average for other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. For appointment, the applicant must be a Dan- 
ish subject, between 21-25 years of age, 5 feet nine 
inches or over in height, in good health and well pro- 
portioned, of excellent character, and must have a 
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This handsome building is Police Headquarters in 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 


good public school education, The young applicant 
is required to apply to the police headquarters in 
the district where he resides. If he appears to be 
qualified, he is given a preliminary examination. If 
successful, he is then given a strict physical examina- 
tion. Based on these examinations, the district police 
headquarters may reject the applicant or forward his 
application to the Commissioner of Police at the na 
tional level recommending his appointment. 


If favorably considered, the applicant is given fur- 
ther oral and written examinations which if success- 
fully completed may lead to the applicant’s accept- 
ance in a probationary status. The  probational 
period is for two years. During his probationary 
period, the recruit attends police courses at the Na- 
tional Police College which he must successfully com- 
plete. When not in school during this period, the 
recruit is assigned to the mobile police division in 
Copenhagen. From time to time during his career, 
the Danish policeman returns to the police college 
for more advanced training. 


Police ranks consist of constables, sergeants, in- 
spectors second class, inspectors first class and super- 
intendents. Qualified policemen may be promoted to 
the next high rank anywhere there is a vacancy in 
the country. 


After 14 years satisfactory service, a constable is 
automatically appointed to the rank of a sergeant. 
When promoted on this automatic basis, the police- 
man receives the pay of a sergeant but does not exer- 
cise the authority of rank. 


The retirement age for sergeants is 65 years and 
for higher ranks 70 years. The Danish Police realize 
that the retirement age is too high but as yet have 
been unable to obtain a revision in laws governing 


retirement. 


Members of the criminal police are recruited ex- 
clusively from the uniformed police and normally 
only alter 5 to 8 vears of service 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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A Danish police officer stops to give imstructions 


to a member of the schoolboy patrol. 


Only lawyers are appointed as chief constables and 
assistant chief constables. This requirement is neces- 
sary, since they represent the prosecution on behall 
of the public prosecutor in criminal cases and in 
lesser cases they act as public prosecutors. In addi- 
tion, the chief and assistant chief constables act as 
state authorities on other matters of a partly judicial 
nature such as domestic relations, adoption, mat 
riages, and public health. 


CENTRALLY OPERATED SERVICES 

Several centrally operated services, ali located in 
Copenhagen, are available to the district police 
forces. These services are under the direct super- 
vision ol the Commissioner ol Police. The Identifica- 
tion Department contains 240,000 sets of fingerprints. 
Palmprints of most known burglars are also main- 
tained. Members of this department supply identi 
fication services for the entire country. Additionally, 
they participate in criminal investigations conducted 
in the Copenhagen Municipality. 

\ central police laboratory and four district labo 
ratories constitute the Technical Section of the Dan- 
ish police. Technicians from these laboiatories pro- 
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vide a ready force, strategically located, to examin 
crime scenes from clues, supply photographic service 
and analyze evidentiary matter. Since Denmark is so 
small, technicians can reach any crime scene within 
two hours alter notification. These laboratories aré 
not staffed with scientists. Scientific service is ob 


tained as required from universities or other sources 


The Criminal Investigation Division, manned by 
30 experienced criminal investigators, renders assist 
ance in cases involving serious crimes to the police 
districts throughout the country. Chief constables ar 
not required to request assistance from the central 
investigations agency. Only in cases involving murdei 
or other extremely serious crimes are they required 
to report to the central bureau. In such cases, the 
Criminal Investigation Division makes the decision 
whether to take over the case or leave it in the hands 


of the chief constable. However, the services of this 


highly mobile unit are in such great demand _ that 
requests for assistance from districts must olten be 
denied. 

‘The Mobile Division in addition to a small pei 


manent stall consists of selected uniformed police 


men, serving in police districts throughout the coun 
try. These policemen, in addition to their normal 
local duties, may be called upon to perform duties as 
mobile police anywhere in the country when theit 
services are required. They are usually utilized for 
events or emergency situations where local districts 
do not have the manpower to cope with the situation. 
Examples are visits of royalty, festivals, and political 
demonstrations. The importance attached to this 
force may be gathered from the fact that it lists 1,600 
policemen on its rolls, out of a total national uni 
formed police force of 5,200 men. This method ol 
earmarking certain policemen throughout the coun 
iry for emergency use as required appears to be pecu 
liar to the Scandinavian countries 


The Danish Highway Traffic Patrol assists in con 
trolling traffic throughout the country without regard 
to police district boundaries. It normally consists ol 
a strength of 99 men augmented by 30 additional 
trafhc policemen during the summer months. This 
highway police organization is divided into patrol 
groups of five men. These groups are distributed 
strategically throughout the country so as to effi 
ciently control highway traffic. Members normally 
patrol in pairs with the filth man serving in reliel 
\n added feature of the Danish highway patrol is 
that some of the patrolmen wear civilian clothing 
and operate moto! vehicles without police markings 
Highway patrolmen are well equipped to carry oul 
their mission. 


The Danish Police National Record Office provides 
the Danish police twenty-four hours a day with an 
extensive and efficient police record service. An ex 
cellent police teletypewriter net with its cente1 in 
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Stretching the long arm 
of the law in Packer’ City 


Green Bay, Wisconsin — football fans get to and from the 
big game quickly and safely with Harley-Davidson Solos on the 
job. Scene is City Stadium, home of the Green Bay Packers. 
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Harley- Davidson Solos stand out in a crowd 
5 = = _ 
... keep traffic flowing smoothly at special events 
Wherever crowds gather, officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos are siand- 
5 outs at keeping the situation under control. The Solo’s ability to move quickly 
through congested areas prevents traffic jams and keeps accidents down to a 
minimum. 

Solos are standouts in other ways too. They are potent symbols of law and 

order... provide the quick, visual recognition so essential to crime and acci- 

dent prevention. And there are no better good will ambassadors than solo- 
mounted officers . . . quickly identifiable and accessible to the citizen requiring laa ma 
; ati » otte ALIENS SS 

information or assistance. / Gy, A . 

To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and man-power Nie » 


dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for free, illustrated literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


(POLICE) 7 













the records office facilitates field use of available in- 
formation. 


A Central Search Service is also operated by the 
Commissioner of Police. This service, consisting ol 
12 police officials and 3 civilian clerks coordinates 
nationwide searches tor missing and wanted persons 
and provides information and assistance to district 


police. 


The Aliens Section of the Danish police controls 
entry into and exit from the country. This section 
has a dual mission—administrative and operational. 
It handles administrative functions such as applica- 
tions relating to entry into the country, and _resi- 
dence and labor permits. In addition, the aliens sec- 
tion exercises passport control in the port and airport 
facilities of the greater Copenhagen area. 


The Commissioner of Police, in addition to police 
responsibility for the control of aliens, is empowered 
by law to decide on deportation cases. 





A member of INTERPOL, the Danish police 
maintain this Interpol radio communications office 
to keep in touch with police of other European coun- 


tries. 


PREVENTIVE WORK IN DENMARK 
The Danish police pride themsclves on their work 
in the fields of fire, traffic accident and crime preven- 
tion. 


Schools, business establishments and other organi- 
zations are encouraged to request icctures and dem- 
onstrations concerning preventive measures. The 
police are well equipped and trained to carry out 
such orientations and much use is made of their serv- 


ice, 


Phe police also participate in youth activities with 
excellent results. 


This work of the Danish police has paid off by 
making the Danish population preventive conscious 
with a resulting decrease in crimes accidents and 
fires. 
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9.3 Per Cent Increase in 1958 


Crime Statistics 


One of the most advanced and comprehensive 





reports ever compiled on crime conditions in the 
United States was released September 2 by the FBI 
in cooperation with the LACP. 

As a “crime barometer” which gives law enforce 
ment officers an excellent idea of the climate ol 
crime in their areas as well as in other parts of the 
country, the reports should result in immeasurabk 
benefits for police agencies across the nation, Execu 
tive Secretary Leroy E. Wike stated. 

Uniform Crime Reports—1958 was compiled under 
a revised plan outlined by a special group of con 
sultants and approved by the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records of the IACP. 


Crime Index Trends—1957-58 

The new crime index is composed of seven sep 
arate categories—Murder, Forcible Rape, Robbery, 
Aggravated Assault, Burglary, Larceny over $50, and 
\uto Thett. As reflected by the crime index, crime 
in the United States showed an overall increase it 
1958 of 9.3 per cent over the 1957 level. There wer 
increases in all of the individual classifications 
Murder, plus 1.9 per cent; Forcible Rape, plus 13. 
per cent; Robbery, plus 12.7 per cent; Aggravate 
\ssault, plus 2.6 per cent; Burglary, plus 12.6 pe 
cent; Larceny over $50, plus 10.5 per cent; and Aut 
Phelt, plus 2.2 per cent 


It is emphasized that inasmuch as the crime index 
Was not used in previous years, the crime figures 1 


cannot be 


flected in Uniform Crime Reporis—193585 
validly compared with totals appearing in previous 
issues. Persons interested in more precise, technica 
treatment or who desire to make specific studies 
should carefully review sections ol the publicatior 
discussing in detail the scope and limitations of th 
data. Anyone desiring assistance in the proper intet 
pretation of material is urged to communicate will 
the Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash 


ington 25, D. C. 


Population and Crime 
From 1957 to 1958, Uniform Crime Reports sets 
the estimated increase in population in the United 
States at 1.7 per cent, while the percent increase 1 
the crime index was five times as great. The obvious 
conclusion is that crime is growinz far more rapidly 
than is the general population 


Monthly variations in crime [foliowed definite sea 


sonal patterns \goravated Assaults and Forcible 
aA 


Rape occurring with greatest frequency in th 


warmer months of the year; Negligent Manslaughtet 
(mostly traffic deaths) rising during the last quartel 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 


This 4% power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 


a 





CLASSIFYING- 
COMPARING 
FINGER 
PRINTS 


| @ NO DISTORTION 
e NO FRINGE COLOR 
e NO SHADING 





‘ FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
; cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
| further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and _ Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 


INU] Yo) mal) (ee 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 





> The FAUROT QUALITY 
: TRIANGLE for TAKING. 
































FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or j 
other evidence on o flat surface. / 







The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 

























Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 162” x 142” x 1042” 











































Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 

















any size and are pre- 
arranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 
cording to the Henry 
System of classifica- 
tion using the latest 
F.B.1. extensions where 
necessary. 











of the year; and crimes against property more pre- 
valent in the darker and colder months of the year. 


Other Crime Patterns 

One-half the crimes in which weapons or florce 
were used were committed in streets and alleys, and 
one-third against places of business. Four out of ten 
residence burglaries occurred during dayiight hours. 
Residence burglaries increased nearly 10 per cent 
in 1958 over 1957 and accounted for 4 out of every 
10 burglaries. Value of property stolen in 1958 was 
9265,700,000, with over one-half of the dollar value 
ol property stolen accounted for by auto thefts. In 
this category, the average value of the cars involved 
was $855, while value of property stolen by robbers, 
burglars, and thieves, as reported to the police, aver 
aged STII per offense. Police recovered 92 cents tor 
cach St stolen in the auto theft category, recovery ol 
other types of property was at the rate of 14 cents on 
the dollar. 


Uniform Crime Reporis—1958 reports police con- 
tinued the relatively high clearances of crime against 
the person, clearing 79 of each 100 by arrest and 
held for prosecution 69 persons; in the Robbery cate 
gory, 13 of each 100 were cleared by arrest and 42 
persons charged. Grouped together, robbery and other 
property crimes of burglary, larceny and auto theft, 
the clearance rate was 2i for each 100 offenses. The 
overall experience for crime against the person and 
against property was 26 offenses cleared by arrest 
and 21 persons charged for each 100 offenses. For all 
crime categories, as a single group, of each 100  per- 
sons charged 67 persons were found guilty. 


Arrests of persons aged 18 and over have increased 
about | per cent each year for the past 5 years, while 
arrests of persons under 18 have increased about 10 
per cent each year. In 1958, arrests in the under-18 
age group increased 12.6 per cent in cities undet 
25,000 population and 7.1 per cent in the larget 
cities, according to reports of 1,238 cities. Overall in 
creases in arrests of persons under 18 amounted to 
8.1 per cent. The bulletin notes that this increase in 
the arrests of youths was greater than the increase 
in thé number of young people in the population, 
percentagewise; hence the increase in the youth 
population does not account for all of the increas« 
in youth arrests, nor do isolated changes in reporting 
procedures of police account for the increase. 


The crimes youths most frequently commit are 
reflected in these figures: Youths under 18 repre 
sented only 12.1 per cent of all persons arrested, but 
they were the subjects of 64.1 per cent of the arrests 
for auto theft, 49.9 per cent of those for burglary, 
18.5 per cent of those for larceny, 50.9 per cent ol 
those for receiving or possessing stolen property, and 
22.8 per cent of those lor robbery. In other specific 
categories, their indicated participation in crimes 
ranged from 18.5 per cent of all arrests for forcible 
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rape down to less than one per cent lor diiving while 
intoxicated, drunkenness and g:mbling. 


\s ol April 30, 1958, in reporting citics, full-time 
police personnel averaged 1.8 per 1,000 inhabitants, 
with 2.4 police employees per 1,000 inhabitants in 
cities over 250,000 population. Civilian employees 
represented 8.6 per cent ol the total reported police 
employees. 

Listed as killed in line of duty were 45 police em 
ployees during 1957, or one policeman tor each 2.5 
million inhabitants. Cities with less than 10,000 
population had the highest incidence of — police 
deaths, and geographically the Pacific States reported 
the most police deaths per unit of population, Such 
deaths are counted in all cases where they result from 
injuries received during the course of official busi 
ness and are not limited to deaths at the hands o 


criminals. 





IACP Conference In Session 


As The Police Chief goes to press but two 
weeks remain before opening day of the 66th 
Annual IACP Conference at the Hotel Statlei 
in New York City, September 27. 

The October issue will be at press while th 
Conference is in session, and the November issuc 
will report the Conference in brief. It will be in 





the maiis by October 30. 








Wisconsin Bans Midget Vehicles 

Midget vehicles, powered by gasoline engines and 
designed for use on private property only, cannot 
legally be driven on public thoroughfares, Dan I 
Schutz, director of the safety division, Wisconsin 
Motor Vehicle Department, warns citizens of that 
State. 

“Recently the department actually received a regis 
tration application from the owner of one of thes 
increasingly popular little vehicles,” Director Schut 
said. “Of course the department rejected the applica 
tion. The pint-sized runabout lacked much of the 
equipment required for operation as a motor vehicle 
on public roadways, such as proper brakes, horn, 
speedometer, rear view mirror, turn signals and stop 
lights. 

He warned that the improper use of the “toy vehi 
cles” could easily result in tragedy, and pointed out 
that it is the legal responsibility of parents to supet 
vise the child in their proper us¢ 

Che same restrictions for operation apply to home 


made carts powered by gasoline engines 


(California recently issued a_ simila g 
parents concerning operation of midget autos 
children on other than private property.) 
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NEWSPAPERS REPORT: 
Radar Cuts Fighway Death Toll 
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“Radar Cuts road death toll 25%” — Long Beach, 
Calif., Ind. Press Telegram. “Accidents’ injuries 
reduced 22%” — Cleveland Press. “Number of 
cars exceeding 50 miles an hour reduced 50%” — 
N.Y. Journal-A merican. “Police and court officials 
feel that radar is superior to other types of speed 
enforcement because it virtually eliminates human 
errors.” — Arcadia, Calif., Tribune & News. “Re- 
duces local traffic deaths by 28%” — Pasadena, 
Calif., Star News. “Psychological effect like magic” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “Psychological effect 
of radar has reduced speeding, and that, in turn, 
has reduced the death toll” — Belleville, Ill., Advo- 
cate. “Radar machines cost money. But so do fun- 
erals. In the long run radar is cheaper.”” — Houston 
Press. ‘“‘Nation’s top traffic policeman is radar; use 
is increasing” — Greenwood, S.C., Index-Journal. 


“Traffic Toll Drop Credited to Radar” — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Courier-Express. “Radar cutting death toll 
on highways” — Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday Post. 
“Grand Jury urges radar speed control” — San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury. “We’ve saved 6 lives! Give 
radar a hand” — Houston Press. “Radar credited 
in accident decrease” — Lubbock, Texas, Ava- 
lanche-Journal. “Since use of radar highway deaths 
drop” — Wichita Falls, Texas, Daily Times. 
“Oregon motorists favor the use of radar in speed 
detection by ratio of three to one” — Eugene, 
Oregon, Register Guard. “Most effective means of 
stopping slaughter on the highways” — Atlantic 
City, N.J., Press. 

To help stop the slaughter on your highways, in- 
vestigate the advantages of Radar — a proved sci- 
entific means of speed detection. 





Highly versatile, Electro-Matic Speed Meter 
can be mounted permanently on vehicle, 
or used as portable equipment. 


RSS 





Graphic Recorder provides 
permanent record. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. @ REGENT STREET, E. NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 






Radar is most accepted method of conducting speed studies 
used in determining reasonable speed limits. 








For details, write 
for Bulletin R-112. 
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Responsibility of Civil Courts or of Government? 





Reparations 
For “She Victim 


By MALACHI L. HARNEY, Superintendent 
State Department of Public Safety 
Springfield, Ilinois 


(Editor’s Note: For more than a third of a century 
Mr. Harney has been in criminal law enforcement 
branches of the Treasury Department and engaged 
in programs requiring close collaboration with the 
local police. For several years he had major responsi- 
bilities in connection with in-service training of Treas 
ury law enforcement officers. He retired in 1956 from 



















‘There is little new under the law enlorcement sun. 
Sometimes once well known principles are submerged 
and forgotten and are brought up anew—resurrected. 
Certainly this would be true of any expressed inter- 
est in the victim of crime. He, indeed, is the forgotten 
man—almost completely forgotten, if in his own per- 
son or in those of his loved ones he is the victim ol 
physical injury. He fares a little better if the injury 
be only in his pocketbook—his possessions. And 
whether he be injured physically or fiscally, the victim 
is likely to suffer unrecoverable loss unless he has 
paid his periodical insurance installments. These are 
his payment of tribute to the underworld. 


The ideological descendants of ancestors, to whom 
came naturally the concept, “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute,” are abjectly leaving the 
field to the predators. Despite technological, edu- 
cational, and other professional advances of law en 
forcement, police establishments are allowed to 
wither under the pressure of rising costs, modernized 
hours with short shifts, and a take-for-granted atti- 
tude on the part of the public, which permits of the 
expenditures of scanty public funds for plausible 
“blind value” gimmicks, but which ignores the fun 
damental necessity for police in crime prevention and 
crime suppression. Add to that a_ highly articu 
late claque engaged in police baiting as an academic 
sport, with resultant judicial hamstringing of law 
enforcement, and it is small wonder that the descen- 
dant of Pinkney and Stephen Decatur supinely pays 
his tribute money to the insurance company cashier. 


To stir the present stagnant atmosphere surround 
ing law enforcement in this country, there comes from 
England a breath of fresh air. This is in the advanc- 
ing of a revolutionary concept — The state should 
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the post of technical assistant to the Secretary foo 
Enforcement, Treasury Department. He is a graduate 
of the Unwersity of Minnesota. 


accept SOME responsibility foo the com pensation ot 


victims of crimes of violence. 


Some months ago, We saw Newspaper accounts 
which made some allusions to this program. 


On consulting sources in England, we are informed 
that the subject of providing redress for victims of 
criminals was one of the matters referred to by th 
Home Secretary in a White paper on penal practice, 
which he presented to Parliament early this year. 


This represents a departure from the traditional 
view of the courts and the legislature that compen 
sation for victims of crimes of violence should be a 
civil matter between the parties concerned, capable 
of settlement between them in the civil courts. 


Proponents of the new view point out that the stat 
has a responsibility for protecting its members from 
unlawful violence, having taken over a man’s respon 
sibility for protecting himself and his own. If th 
state fails in this responsibility, if it has failed to give 
the citizen the proper safeguards to insure him 
against attack, then the state has a duty to make som 
arrangements for compensating the person harmed 


The argument is further advanced that in a society 
in which the state makes provision for so many of the 
accidents and mischances of life, it should take notice 
of the losses of the victims of criminal offenses. This 
is a particularly potent argument in the welfare stat 
of the United Kingdom but it is a theory which can 
be envisioned without too much straining in this 
country. 


As to the objection that the matter of loss or dam 
age to the victim should be left as a civil proceeding 
between the parties, it is, of course, rudimentary 
that in most of these cases the right to a civil recovery 
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WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER Aeon 


: TRADEMARK POLICE 
FIREARMS LOAa 





Behind today’s modern peace officer made Winchester the gun that won 
lies a solid tradition of service and the West, earns the modern Winchester 
reliability that’s been matched. every firearm and Winchester or Western 
step of the way, by Winchester since ammunition a place in police cars across 
1866. Today, the dependability that the nation. Rely on the best. 













Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and O buck- 


“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
shot. 


fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 









Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 





MODEL 94 —safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 
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150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 30-30 Winchester. 170 
Power,dependability and accuracy Piercing gives deep penetration Super-Match 38 Special Mid grain full metal case 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide Range loads are preferred for for real power and pene- 
vice load the predominant choice. range of angles. extreme match accuracy. ' tration. 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling and 


NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT non-corrosive 
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is valueless. The offender seldom has means with 
which to pay damages and, in any event, a state 
scheme of redress would not be a substitution for a 
civil right, but would be in addition to it. 


To appeal to the more social-minded, the propon- 
ents of the plan put forth another argument. In the 
rehabilitation of the offender it might be a good, new 
method of treatment, in that if he were made to con- 
tribute toward the costs of such compensation, this 
might lead him to realize the results of his wrong- 
doing and have a reformative value. 


The British White Paper, in asking for a_ re- 
examination of penal methods in the United King- 
dom, states that such a survey must consider the fun- 
damental concepts underlying our treatment of ol- 
fenders, and examine not only the obligations of 
society and the offender to one another, but also 
the obligations of both to the victim. The basis of 
early law was personal reparation by the offender to 
the victim, a concept of which modern criminal law 
has almost completely lost sight. The assumption 
that the claims of the victim are sufficiently satis- 
fied if the offender is punished by society becomes 
less persuasive as society in its dealings with offen- 
ders increasingly emphasizes the reformative aspects 
of punishment. Jndeed in the public mind the inter- 
ests of the offender may not infrequently seem to be 
placed before those of his victim. {Underscoring sup- 


plied} 


“This is certainly not the correct emphasis. It may 
well be that our penal system would not only provide 
a more effective deterrent to crime, but would also 
find a greater moral value, if the concept of personal! 
reparation to the victim were added to the concepts 
of deterrence by punishment and of reform by train 
ing. It is also possible to hold that the redemptive 
value of punishment to the individual offender would 
be greater if it were made to include a realization o! 
the injury he had done to his victim as well as to 
the order of society, and the need to make personal 
reparation for that injury. The realization of this 


concept could, however, be considered only in the 
context of such a general re-examination of penal 


philosophy and practice as is suggested above, and 
its application to those sentenced to imprisonment 
could not be separated from the considerations al- 
fecting the level of prisoner's earnings which are dis 
cussed in paragraphs 73-74 below. 


“Latterly the view has been put forward that the 
obligation to the victim rests primarily on the society 
which has failed to protect him against crime and 
can alone effectively compensate him. It was_ this 
view which led the late Miss Margery Fry to propose 
a scheme for the payment of compensation to those 
who suffered personal violence. This proposal pre- 
sents many practical difhiculties. Nevertheless the Gov- 
ernment has decided to set up an official working 
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party to examine the proposal in detail and _ see 
whether, if the principle were accepted, a workable 
scheme could be devised.” 


The proposition that the state compensate the 
victim of crime, the injured party, for his loss, hurt, 
or damage, may be too revolutionary. The practical 
application of this theory within the framework ol 
criminal law may be found too difficult. On the other 
hand, its adoption might mean a tremendous “shot 
in the arm” for effective criminal law enlorcement. 
Certainly it would tend to improve the lot of the 
victim who, in the practical application of our crim 
inal machinery, now is “low man on the totem pole.” 
Presently he, too often, is the object of insult added 
to injury. Too often, if he lives and keeps his wits, he 
can only look forward to long drawn court proc 
dures; delays and continuances; the fear of retalia 
tion; direct or subtle intimidation; abuse by defense 
counsel, which makes him out to be the real offender; 
the apparent indifference of overworked police and 
prosecutors; long delays on appeals; possible re 
trials on technicalities, and so on almost ad _infini- 
tum. State compensation of the victim with a_per- 
sonal stake in good law enforcement might help him 


to endure. 


Most important, a compensation theory would tend 
to give the taxpayer a conception of the real worth 
of criminal law enforcement. It might stimulate him 
to support the police agency which, in the long and 


short of it, is his most economical type of insurance 


against depredation and attack. 


Certainly this idea that the state has some respon 
sibility for the victim it has failed to protect is worthy 
ol full discussion. 


Youth Studies Center At USC 


\ Youth Studies Center has been established at 
the University of Southern California to focus on 
solutions to juvenile delinquency problems and _ the 
needs of all children, but with emphasis on delin 
quency and deviant behavior. Financed by a $700,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the Center plans a 
five-year program to accomplish its objectives. A simi- 
lar Center will be initiated at Syracuse University. 

A 23-member advisory council of businessmen, 
judges, attorneys, educators and weifare leaders has 
been appointed by the University to assist a Unive 
sity committee in the Center's operations. 

Dan G. Pursuit will be deputy director ol the 
center. He has directed the Delinquency Control In 
stitute at the University for the past ten years. As 
sociate director in charge of education and training 
will be Elmer K. Nelson, recently professor of crim 
inology, sociology and psychology at the University 
of British Columbia. ‘Two more associate directors 
are being sought to handle research and community 


demonstrations. 
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NITE-EYE 


INFRA-RED VIEWER 


NEWEST 


CRIME FIGHTING 


SEE IN THE DARK... 


Police can now cut down on the high frequency 
of night crime with Nite-Eye. You can have “eyes in 
the dark" enabling your officers to clearly 
observe illegal actions under cover of darkness, 
without being seen. This portable electronic 
telescope uses invisible infra-red light 

to illuminate the subject without his knowledge. 
Ideal for Stakeouts: for long term 

surveillance of a location a simple transformer 
permits plug-in to 110 volt line. 

Use it for Prowler Patrol: Nite-Eye operates 
from the police car battery... 

uses less current than headlights. 

Adaptable to any Secret Surveillance Task: 
portability of Nite-Eye makes it handy 

for any surveillance job. Weighs only 5 Ibs— 
easily held in one hand by pistol grip. Battery for 
self-contained spotlite can be conveniently 
carried by means of asimple shoulder strap. 
Nite-Eye will prove a deterrent to 

night crime in your community. 


Write today for more detailed information. 


WEAPON 


IDEAL FOR: 


SEE NITE-EYE AT BOOTH 21 
1.A.C.P. Convention, Sept. 28-Oct. 1 


nN 


00S. CORPORATION Bronx Boulevard at 216th Street + New York 67, New York 





Oakland, with a population of 408,000, is situated 
on the east side of San Francisco Bay, and is the hub 
of a metropolitan area comprising approximately 
1,000,000 people. It is a fast-growing community and 
burdened with a fair share of the criminal element. 


During the latter months of 1957 crime in Oakland 
Was increasing at an accelerated rate. The standard 
methods of patrol were not ellective in stemming the 
tide. It was evident that more aggressive and positive 
action was necessary to bring the problem under con 
trol. In January of 1958, the Department inaugurated 
a program of (1) intensive crime analysis, and (2) 
selective crime enforcement. 


Oakland worked on the premise that if the police 
are to effectively control] crime in their community 
they first must know w/eve it is happening and when 
it is happening. All such information must be im- 
mediately channeled into a centralized pool for proc- 
essing where it is made immediately and continually 
available to the men at the operating level. It is 
absolutely essential that not only the top adminis 
trator but also the command and supervisors at the 
operational level have a factual and up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of the crime patterns. An intensive study 
and evaluation of the crime patterns must be made 
day-to-day, and the Patrol Division must be kept in- 
formed. If crime information is funneled down to the 
enforcement units a week or so after a crime pattern 
has developed, such information is about as cold as 
last week’s news. 


Phe Crime Analysis Unit was established under the 
direction of our Planning and Research Section. A 
oom containing approximately 500 square feet of 
space was set aside for its use. The walls were covered 
with a celutex material for easy pinning, and maps 
scaled 800 feet to the inch were provided. Three off- 
cers were selected to staff it. The Unit operates seven 
days a week. 
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rime rbualyss 
ta Oakland, Calif. 


By EDWARD M. TOOTHMAN 
Deputy Chief of Police 
Department of Police 

Oakland, California 


Deputy Chief E. M. Toothman, left. and Office) 


Raymond Jarvis, of ihe Crime Analysis Section, dis 


cuss a crime problem revealed by records analysis 


In our initial effort only those crimes against prop 
erty which would respond to patrol pressure wer 


selected for intensive study and selective enforcement. 


hese were robbery. burglary, auto theft, auto clout 


(stealing property from within a parked vehicle) , 


auto accessory theft, and certain miscellaneous thefts 
Copies of all offense and arrest reports are forwarded 
immediately to the Crime Analysis Unit. Here they 
are broken into their various categories and studied 
for time, location of occurrence, modus operandi, and 
description of suspects, and any other information 
that might be pertinent. Such data are methodically 
recorded and pinned on the appropriate crime map 


This centralized Crime Analysis Unit is open 24 
hours a day. All members of the department are en 
couraged to visit it to keep themselves informed 
Crime bulletins are issued to set out current patterns 
The spot maps are closely scrutinized and if M.O 
patterns develop which indicate the activities on a 
particular criminal, a special bulletin is prepared 
setting forth all available information for the patrol. 


In Oakland the Patrol Division works rotating 
shifts around the clock, changing every six weeks. To 
coincide with this we have set up in the Crime Anal 
ysis Unit two maps for each crime under study. ‘The 
first map shows the crime activity for the current 
watch period and the second map reflects crime actiy 
ity for the previous six weeks’ watch period 

BEAT STRUCTURE 

A fundamental in any effective patrol operation 
must be the proper deployment of the available force 
We in Oakland have in the past utilized our IBM 
equipped Statistical Section to analyze the nearly 
100,000 police reports processed each year to insure 
that our patrol force is distributed in accordance with 
the demonstrated need for police service. Specifically, 
an IBM card is cut on each assignment that is broad 
cast to a patrol car. 
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IN ALL KINDS OF POLICE CAR SERVICE... 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


PROVIDES THE RIGHT ELECTRICAL PERFORMANCE 
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DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A. C. GENERATOR tnome 104t GENERATOR 

Delco-Remy’s versatile new a.c. generator gives police cars overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
plenty of electrical power under all operating conditions— standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and is 
engine idle, prowling, or high-speed pursuit. lifetime lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers are 
In spite of the demands of sirens, two-way radios, extra lights built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum. 
and other electrical accessories, this new generator Be sure to specify this new Delco-Remy self-rectifying a.c. 
batteries charged, eliminates deep cycling, prolongs battery life. generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 
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GM GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delcd“Remy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
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This corner of the Crime Analysis Section holds 
the vagrancy file records. Officer Raymond Jarvis ts 
checking through the records. 


The iniormation on the card shows the date, time, 
location, type of assignment, etc. From the IBM cards 
a study is made showing the location of all the 
“called-tor-services.”” From this information we. build 
up our beat structure. Early in 1958 we carefully re- 
viewed our beat lay-out because of the increase in 
crime. We concluded that traditional methods ol 
manpower distribution had one major weakness in 
that they are based on averages. Once the beat 
“design” is established, then it follows that the actual 
workload in each beat will deviate above and below 
the average workload on which the design is based. 
When the volume of criminal activity in one area ol 
the city rises above the average, there is an apparent 
need tor additional police service in that area, but 
the police coverage is actually reduced because the 
men assigned are busy investigating complaints and 
preparing reports. Actually, when an officer in a given 
area is occupied with reports, that particular area has 
no police coverage. 

To compensate for this condition, we reduced the 
number of our beats from 32 to 28 (even in the face 
of the rising crime rate). With the extra manpowet 
realized from the reduced number of beats and by 
tightening up on other manpower needs in the Patrol 
Division, we created what we termed a “Special Duty 
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Detail” which amounted to approximatcly 12. pet 
cent of the patrol strength. 

In a large city it is apparent that at the patrol divi 
sion level there must be an overlay of manpower 
which devotes its entire time to patrol and to seek 
ing out the criminal. This force must be free to move 
about and not be encumbered with assignments and 
the making of reports. The crime pattern in a city 
is fluid. Although some areas are characteristically 
higher in crime, still the pattern in type, severity and 
location is constantly changing. Like the tide, it ebbs 
and flows. This very fact points up the need for a 
flexible striking force. We felt that the Special Duty 
Detail should serve this purpose. The Special Duty 
Detail is assigned to those areas where crime is most 
prevalent. It does not replace or reduce the activities 
and responsibilities of the beat ofhcer, but serves only 
as a supplement. 

Under the direction of the Patrol Division the 
Special Duty Detail is under the command of a lieu 
tenant with two sergeants. Each day a study is made 
of the current crime picture and on that basis the 
men receive their daily assignments 

Direction of the Special Duty Detail is based on 
the findings of the Crime Analysis Unit, the members 
of which each day review every police report sub 
mitted during the previous -24 hours. The pin maps, 
logs and files provide visual evidence of the moving 
crime problem. ‘That area of the city needing covet 
age is provided immediately. The results of these 
procedures have been most gratifying in that we 
ended 1958 with a 5.2 per cent reduction in Part I 
crimes as compared to 1957, and in the first fow 
months of 1959 Part I crimes were 15.8 per cent below 
the corresponding months of 1958. Arrests, on th 
other hand, have been steadily increasing 


An additional technique which has proved most 
effective is the use of the field interrogation form 
This is a notebook-size insert with duplicate carbon, 
which is completed when an officer questions a sus 
picious person on the street during routine patrol 
The F. 1. form gives such information as name, ad 
dress, vehicle description, date, location, reason foi 
stopping subject, etc. 

All completed forms are forwarded immediately 
to the Crime Analysis Unit. The F. I. forms ar 
checked against the location maps for identificatior 
of possible suspects (on the basis of their having been 
in the area at the time when a crime was committed 
Descriptions on cars are checked against descriptions 
received on crime reports; the F. I. forms are then 
filed alphabetically. As one subject acquires mor 
than two cards in the files, his cards are flagged 
indicate the number of times he has come to the at 
tention of the police. This file is correlated with 
“Vagrancy File,” and as enough entries accrue to 
bring the individual within the definition of ow 
vagrancy laws, a warrant is obtained and he is taker 
The Chief 
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THE PAROLE PROCESS by G. I. Giardini, 
Superintendent of Parole Supervision, Pennsyl- 


vania Board of Parole. 


Writing with care out of vast personal experience, the 
highly respected Superintendent of Parole Supervision 
»f the Pennsylvania Board of Parole gives views and 
liscussions that are a ‘’must’’ for penal and cor 
rectional personnel. Every situation is viewed. Inter 
viewing is discussed in terms of purposes to serve 
Ind psychological principles to obtain reliability and 
bjectivity Recording for treatment as well as for 
urveillance and control are illustrated. The goal of 
supervision is defined and common supervision prot 
lems analyzed. Packed with practical information on 
interstate cooperation, fugitive refugees, recruitment 
»f qualified personnel and training methods. A model 
parole system is outlined. This book will assist you 
n a_thousand-and-one occasions with your own 


blem 480 Pp., $12.50 


parole prc 
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6 NEW BOOKS FOR POLICE OFFICERS 


and September 


DRIVE STRUCTURE AND _ CRIMINALITY: 
CRIMINOBIOLOGIC INVESTIGATIONS by 
Hans Walder, Atiorney General, Zurich, Trans- 
lated by Marvin W. Webb. Edited by Lipot 
Szondi. (Revised and Enlarged). 


} u 2 i test, { ved to be the 
dure with which one can comprehend 








the delinquent with such depth and clearness. With 
the Szondi test you can recognize the conscious and 
unconscious base f a concrete criminal offense. It 
will provide you wit the beginning of particular 
types of delinquency uct bbery, exhibitionism, 
etc All criminals in this work were tested while 
FRESH, under riminal investigation or awaiting 
trial. Tried and proven in Europe—available in the 
United States in ust. 192 pp., 164 il., (Amer. Lec. 


Psychology), $7.50 . 





SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION AND PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE: A HANDBOOK FOR INVESTIGA- 
TION by Leland V. Jones, California Associa- 
tion of Criminalistics. Edited by E. Caroline 


Gabard. 


Gives crime investigators and policemen on patrol 
access to the vast stores of criminalistic laboratory 
knowledge developed by the Los Angeles Police De 
partment Scientific Investigation Division. This is a 
know-how course on tested and tried methods and 
procedures for recognizing, gathering, marking, pre 
serving and packaging physical evidence and present 
ing such materials in court. Avoids the highly tech 
nical material sufficiently treated elsewhere All 
data is sound, all methods and procedures are practi 
cal. Out of the author’s broad personal experience 
with some 10,000 cases and over 2,500 appearances 
as an expert witness in court comes a vast store of 
criminalistic laboratory knowledge worth many times 


ver its small price. 312 pp., 106 il., $8.50 





POLICE WORK WITH JUVENILES (2nd Ed.) 
by John P. Kenney, Associate Professor and 
Coordinator, Police Administration Program, and 
Dan G. Pursuit, Deputy Director, Youth Studies 
Center; both of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Foreword by August Vollmer. 


fine guide for your 


If you need an extraordinarily 

plans to initiate or keep up t jate or re-evaluate 
your own juvenile unit or juvenile program, you have 
in the Kenney-Pursuit book a well prepared, practi- 
cal, and authoritative procedures manual. The ex- 
tensive executive experiences f the authors as 
thoroughly trained law-enforcement officers, referees, 
and teachers in the field of juvenile law enforcement 


allow them to go far forward of mere dull basic 
descriptions of police services for youth. Provides 
police program resource material not otherwise ac- 
cessible to the police officer. EXCLUSIVE IN THE 
ENLARGED SECOND EDITION: New chapters on 
police and delinquency prevention, and a digest of 
recently published standards by national organiza- 
tions on delinquency prevention and control. 404 pp., 


15 il., (Police Science Series), $9.50 





CRIME AND KIDS: A POLICE APPROACH 
TO THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY by Inspector John 
E. Winters, Commanding Officer, Youth Aid 
Division, Metropolitan Police Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Modern police thinking is represented in this fresh 
view of current measures being devised and operated 
throughout the United States on the structure, pur 
pose, function, and relative matters as to the role 
»f the police in programs designed to control and 
prevent juvenile delinquency. One might say that 
this study represents the accumulated, tested-and 
tried-out-practical police knowledge of those who deal 
with this serious problem on a realistic basis. It makes 
a solid try to disseminate to law enforcement officers 
what is believed to be the best police approach to 
preventing juvenile delinquency. It applies to many 
situations, not all. It supplies many answers, but not 
all. It is a formidable stimulation in police thinking. 
Its plan, scope and purpose is a definite contribution 
toward uniformity in approach to this tremendously 
alive problem by police agencies. 176 pp., 8 il., 
(Police Science Series), $5.25 





ORGANIZING FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY by Walter D. Ladd, 
Manager, St. Joseph (Missouri) Safety Council. 
With a Foreword by G. C. Stewart, Executive 
Vice President, National Safety Council. 


A practical jown-to-earth blueprint for effective 
traffic safety janization. Deals with every phase 
f organization on into actual operation. Supplies 
what community leader in official or private capa- 
city, have lacked, i.¢ a guide which tells: How to 





Organize ¢ What to Do and How to Do It © Some 
Things Not to Do © Where and How to Get Outside 
Help in Organizing ¢ Sources of Assistance. Writing 
as an experienced and successful manager of a com- 
munity safety council, Mr. Ladd makes available the 
wisdom and judgment he developed in the hard school 
»f experience: For twenty-four years manager of the 
nationally recognized Safety Council of St. Joseph; 
From 1949-1957 Chairman, Procedures Committee, 
Conference of Local Safety Organization, National 
Safety Council; Speaker and Consultant at National 
Safety Congress, White House Conference on High- 
way Safety, etc this book by Walter Ladd is 


a gold mine of information.’’ — from the Foreword 


224 pp., 30 il., $7.75 
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out of circulation. In every instance before a warrant 
is issued the matter is reviewed with the district at- 
torney to assure valid grounds for a complaint. 

As the Special Detail men go on duty each day, a 
briefing is conducted in the crime analysis room. Each 
man is required to have a thorough knowledge of the 
current crime problems. The men in the Detail have 
no regular assignments. They work any hour of the 
day depending on the need, but mainly from 7:30 
p- m. to 4:00 a. m., as these hours cover the peak 
periods. The men may be assigned to work alone on 
in pairs, in uniform or plain clothes, in marked on 
unmarked cars, as conditions warrant. The most pro- 
ductive method has been to work them in pairs, in 
uniform and in unmarked cars. In every instance the 
Detail is closely supervised and controlled. 





Lt. Charles Gain, left, and Deputy Chief E. M. 
Toothman examine the Field Interrogation file. 


this bringing together in a centralized location all 
current crime information has naturally produced 
some unforeseen dividends. It has been extremely 
helpful to all investigative units and has brought a 
closer working relationship between the patrol and 
the investigators. It has revealed patterns among cet 
tain people who frequent the streets at late and un 
usual hours, and it has given the police a much bettet 
identification record of them—many who have nevet 
ever been arrested. 

It is the policy of the Department to require the 
ofhcers to prepare F. 1. forms whenever a suspicious 
person is stopped. We encourage positive and aggres- 
sive preventive patrol procedures. These practices 
have been productive in all phases of the fight to keep 
crime under control in Oakland. 


We feel that much can yet be accomplished in the 
field of selective enlorcement; that it can be reduced 
to a more exact procedure with the aid of intensive 
crime analysis and the centralized pooling and dis- 
seminating: of the information to the field divisions. 
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Motor Vehicle Mileage Figures 

The average motor vehicle traveled 9,571 miles in 
1957, almost half of it in cities, and got 12.47 miles per 
gallon of fuel, according to Bertram D. Tallamy, fed 
eral highway administrator. The travel data was com 
piled by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, from studies conducted by the 
state highway departments. 


Total motor vehicle travel in 1957 amounted to 
647 billion vehicle miles. For 1958 the total is esti 
mated at 665 billion, and nearly 700 billion is fore 
cast for 1959. If such figures defy comprehension, 
picture a convoy of 400 vehicles leaving Portland, 
Maine, for Portland, Oregon. Lined up two abreast, 
bumper to bumper, the convoy would be 8 blocks 
long. Now imagine such convoys taking off on the 
cross-country trip, one every minute, day and night, 
throughout the entire year: that’s 700 billion vehicl 
miles. 


Of the 1957 travel, 40 per cent was performed on 
main rural roads, comprising 16 per cent of the 
nation’s total of 3.4 million miles of roads and streets 
Another 46 per cent of the travel was on urban streets, 
which comprise only 11 per cent of the total mileage 


Local rural roads, which make up 73 per cent of al 
mileage, accounted for only I4 per cent of the travel 


Passenger cars represented 83 per cent of the vehi 


cles and performed 82 per cent of the travel; trucks 
and combinations accounted for 16 per cent of th 
vehicles and 17 per cent of the travel; similar figures 


for buses were less than | per cent 


The average passenger car traveled 9,391 miles in 
1957 and consumed 652 gallons of fuel at a rate of 
14.40 miles per gallon. The average truck or com 
bination traveled about 10 per cent more, or 10,328 
miles, but consumed twice as much fuel, 1,312 gal 
lons, at a rate of 7.87 miles per gallon 

All of these data are based on comprehensive 
studies made by all states in connection with the high 
way cost allocation study undertaken by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. An extensive report on motor vehi 
cles and highway travel, resulting from the study, 
was recently presented to the Congress 


Things To Come In Point System 

More electronic processing, moves toward a unt 
form point system, strengthening of J. P._ traffic 
courts, wider use of the uniform (no-fix) — traffic 
ticket and complaint, and intensified driver educa- 
tion — these are pointed to as things to come in the 
future in point-system licensing programs by a sur- 
vey reported in the January issue of the Journal of 
American Insurance. 

The survey, conducted by Paul Friggens, covered 
programs in the 22 states and the District of Colum- 
bia now using some type of point system. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


: ~ If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


J Our 1956 catalog available to all law 
next to the best! ene ter ane ee 


Sirchie Model X § 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA | 


) 336°" (Negative Size 
j 24x34) 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to $] aed 


Dealers) 






ere NS: 


Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


Hf > ays veetaaaaaas As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 


in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 

brand of seven c rs of finger print powders in an attractive carryiny 

case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 

brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 

be as good and better than any brand on the morket. Catalog 
X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 244x34% and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











“THE FBI STORY” 


“The FBI Story,” a motion picture produced by 
Warner Brothers, based on Don Whitehead’s best 


selling book, “The FBI Story: A Report to the Peo- 


ple,” will open at Radio City Music Hall in New 
York City this month and will be released nationally 
in early October. This motion picture was made with 
the complete cooperation and endorsement of the 
FBI and stars Jimmy Stewart and Vera Miles. This 
Technicolor film was produced and directed for 
Warner Brothers by Mervyn LeKoy, one of the 
motion picture industry's outstanding figures. 


“The FBI Story” traces the thirty-four-year careei 
of an FBI Agent and his family and touches upon 
some of the outstanding incidents in the field of law 
enforcement over a period of three decades. Such 
infamous figures as John Dillinger, “Baby Face” 
Nelson, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, “Machine Gun” Kelly, 
“Ma” Barker and Jack Graham, the man who des- 





During ihe filming of seauences of “The FBI 
Story” in Washington, D. C., FBI Director J. Edgai 
Hoover greeted Mervyn LeRoy, producey-director of 


the film, and Jimmy Stewart in his office. 


troyed an aircraft carrying forty-four people in order 
to collect insurance on his mother’s life, are depicted 
in this film. In addition, the FBI's efforts in connec- 
tion with Nazi activities in South and Central 
America during World War II and the current acti- 
vities of the Bureau in relation to communist 
directed espionage activities are also featured. 


Chis production was filmed at the Warner 
Brothers Studios in Burbank, California, as well as 
on location in New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and at the FBI Academy located on the U. S$. Marine 
Corps Base at Quantico, Virginia. While the story, 
of course, revolves about the FBI itself, it is by no 
means a documentary film. The trials, humor and 
sadness of everyday family life are prominent fea- 
Lures. 


Nm 
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“The FBI Story” is a law enforcement story. It 
dramatically depicts the growth and accomplishments 
of law enforcement through the years. It is a tribute 
to the entire profession of law enforcement and the 
ceaseless struggle carried on between thc forces ofl 
law and order against the twin enemies of our fre 
dom, crime and subversion. 


St. Louis Establishes Accident Unit 


The IACP Traffic Division, in cooperation. with the 
Police Academy of the St. Louis Police Department, 
recently provided three weeks of specialized training 
in accident investigation. ‘The 36 officers in the class 
were screened for this new activity by the command 


ing officers of the Trafhic Division. 


The training consisted of two weeks (82 hours) ol 


formal classroom instruction and one week of super 


vised field work. Among the subjects covered in the 
classroom were: traffic accidents and their causes, 
planning for accident investigation, vehicle, road and 
weather conditions, determining accident causes, hit 
and-run investigation, new accident record forms 
determining speed from skidmarks, utilizing skid 
marks in evidence, case preparation and court d 


meanor, and photography. 


Ofhcers investigated accidents reported to the police 
during part of the third week, and devoted the 1 
mainder of the time to a critique of techniques and 
further classroom discussion 


Of the 56 men trained, 21 were assigned to in 
vestigate accidents, and 15 were returned to the Mo 
torcycle Division The latter will be used as replace 


ments for the accident investigators, as needed 


Getting accident investigators on the street was a 
major victory for the Police Department, headed by 
Chief Jeremiah O'Connell, and the Traffic Division, 
commanded by Maj. William Cibulka. The accom 
plishment was five years in the making, as the formet 
Board of Police Commissioners delayed approval 
Support for the establishment of the AI unit was ob 
tained from the present board, whose president is 
Col. H. Sam Priest. Up to this time, St. Louis was 
one of the few U. S. cities over 250,000 population 
which did not have special traffic accident investiga 
tors in its police department. 


Clifford E. Fernstrom, assistant director of field 
service, and John H. Kragie, field representative, con 
ducted the St. Louis training for the [ACP Traffic 
Division. 


VATICAN CITy Francesco Saverio Bernardo is_ the 
new chief of the Pontifical Gendarmerie. He has 
been acting chiel since retirement last year of Mario 
Pericoli. Previously he was an officer in the Italian 
Carabinieri. 
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Vehicle Safety-Check Winners 


The City of San Francisco and San Diego County, 
1959 


winners for conducting the most outstanding city and 


California, have been named grand award 
county Vehicle Safety-Check programs. 

The 1959 National Vehicle Safety-Check for Com 
munities program was sponsored by the Inter-Indus- 
try Highway Salety Committee and Look Magazine. 
in cooperation with the Association of State and 


Provincial Safety Coordinators. 

Ottawa County, 
Ohio, has won this vear’s “Circle of Safety” 
Award for outstanding assistance to a 
Vehicle Safety-Check. 
many years for the Greeley teen-agers. 


The Honor Driver Council ol 
Grand 
community 


This was the second win in as 


National Awards of Excellence for top city Safety 


Check programs by population groups went to: Port 
land, Oregon; South Bend, Indiana; Great Falls, 
Montana, and Greenville, South Carolina, (tie); 


Ohio: and 
Painesville and Greenville won the same awards last 


Painesville, Thermopolis, Wyoming. 
year. 


National 


by population groups were: King County, Washing 


Counties winning Awards of Excellence 


ton; Trumbull County, Ohio; Huntington County, 
Indiana; Wright County, Iowa, for the third straight 
year; and Knox County, Missouri. Huntington 
County has won a national award tor the last three 


This 


award for 


marks the fourth national 


Trumbull County. 


years. consecutive 
\n additional 50 cities, 11 counties and 30 teen-age 
groups were selected for awards within participating 


states. 


Serving on the national Board of Judges were: 
R. A, Abercrombie, assistant secretary, National Com 
Ashworth, director, 


Division of the International 


mission on Safety Education; Ray 
Trathe 
Chiefs of Police; Wainwright Bridges, director, Uni 


\ssociation olf 


form Laws Program, American Association of Moto1 
Vehicle Administrators; Alastair McArthur, assistant 
National Officials; 
Francis Perkins, staff director, President's Committee 
for Trafic Safety, and Wilbur E. 
director, Municipal 


director, Association of County 
Smith, assistant 
American \ssociation. 


England To Import Police Dogs 


The Home Secretary has authorized the Metro- 
politan Police of London to import dogs from Eu 
ropean countries where the general physical and 
working standards of police dogs is high and to breed 
them to supply a sufficient number for needs of police 
agencies. The existing supply of suitable dogs in Eng 
land is insufficient to meet needs of the police forces. 

While the police forces are not restricted in im- 
porting or breeding dogs, the fact that the dogs must 
be kept in quarantine for six months presents prob 
lems and is uneconomic. Police authorities wishing 
to do so may arrange to purchase dogs through the 
Metropolitan Police and to send their dog handlers 
for special training to the Metropolitan Police schooi. 

—Police Chronicle and Constabulary World. 


Puts a better light on 


Police Photography... 


STROBOFLASH Il 


Electronic Flash Unit... 


A police officer equipped with a Stroboflash IT 
is instantly ready for any flash situation. There 
are no bulbs to change or switches to forget. 
Just plug Power Pack cord into lamphead and 
it’s ready to operate. 


€ 


Stroboflash II is economical. Thousands of shots 
can be taken without changing bulb or batteries. 
Costs only pennies per shot. 


Stroboflash II is rugged . . . will stand up under 
day to day police duty. Even extremes of tem- 
perature will not affect its dependable perform- 
ance, 


, 


Stroboflash II is versatile. It can be used off the 
camera for flooding a night accident scene or as a 
“slave unit’? with an accessory photo tube. 
Energy storage—100 watt-sec., flash duration 
—1/1000 sec., recycling time—6 sec. Other sized 
units available. 


Call your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. 
He’s in the “yellow pages.” Or write Dept. PC-99, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. A_ subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation, 


*Trade Mark 
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First Step to Union Status 


Ho Chechol, ou Dues 


Police Commissioner Stephen FP. Kennedy last 
month issued a statement clarifying his position that 
it is not in the best interests of the New York City 
Police Department or of the public to enforce a 





“checkolf” of Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
dues of policemen. 

He noted that resolution on the checkolt adopted 
by the Board of Estimate, January 12, 1956, when it 
was formulating an over-all policy for all employee 
relations, contains the language that “these authoriza- 
tions should be available to all unions, without dis- 
crimination.” Although, he said, the resolution also 
mentions other employee organizations its clear and 
primary intendment is to apply to unions. 


“Under the category of other employee organiza 
tions,” he continued, “there are many religious, fra- 
ternal and beneficial organizations of city employees 
whose membership could request checkolt under the 
resolution. But they have not. Clearly, it 1s the under- 
standing of all that the resolution is to apply only to 
those organizations which have the characteristics ol 
unions or aspire to union status.” 


He referred to Rules and Procedures of the Police 
Department, Chapter 2, paras. 8.0 and 13.0, which 
prohibit a member of the force from becoming a 
member of a union or political club and which have 
been sustained by the courts. Further, he said, the 
New York City Charter, Section 434, expressly pro- 
vides that the Police Commissioner shall have cogni- 
zance and control of the government, administration, 
disposition and discipline of the department and ol 
the police force of the department. 


“It would be contrary to reason to say otherwise,” 
he declared, “than that step by step the P. B. A. is 
attempting to acquire union status. 


“Phe New York City Department of Labor re- 
leased in June, 1956 a study entitled The Checkoff of 
Union Dues in Municipal Government, in) which 
was shown the close relationship between the checkofl 
and the growth of labor unions: ‘The checkoff of 
dues for untons of municipal embloyees, which is at 
least a quarter of century old in this country, had 
its main growth in the years since 195u. It can be 
expected that this 
membership among municipal employees increases 


growth will continue as union 
and as the checkofj becomes a regularly accepted part 
of labor-management relations in the public service, 
just as in private industry.’ In the same report, it was 
frankly admitted that ‘the checkoff is a familar device 
for the accomplishment of the closed shop .. . (Mug- 
ford v Mayor of Baltimore, et al, Md. Cir. Ct. No. 2 


™~w 
_ 
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of Baltimore). It cannot be denied that the checkofl 
is an essential part of the total package of exclusive 
bargaining rights demanded by labor unions 


‘Also in the same report, a poll by the New York 
City Department of Labor revealed that only 74 out 
of a total of 513 cities queried showed the use of the 
checkoff among municipal employees. 


“T am certain that it is unnecessary for me to stat 
that I am in favor of unionization as a general prin 
ciple. However, | 2m firmly convinced that unioniza 
tion of the police force would have dire consequences 


lor the People of this City. 


“It has always been the position of the City o 
New York that there should be no unionization ol 
the members of the force of the Police Department 
The necessity for this position should be apparent 
to all... 


The police officer, in enforcing the law, can rec 
ognize the face of no man. Unionization. would creat 
dual allegiance in many situations affecting his daily 
work. 


“The checkoff is described as ‘voluntary’ but its 
coercive effect is apparent. 

“By its own claims the P. B. A. ciaims 22,000 dues 
paying members. The total’ of the dues presently col 
lectible by the checkoff would range from $350,000 
to $400,000. However, adoption of the checkoff may 
be followed by an increase in dues. This is a honey 
pot of no inconsiderable size. For what purpose is 
it used? It is my understanding that these dues are 
applied to the same purposes as are ordinary union 
dues such as salaries and expenses in addition to the 
life insurance premiums. 

“I do not believe that the city should undertake to 
collect vast sums of money without exercising som¢ 
control over the disbursement of such funds 


“The inevitable result of enforcing a P. B. A. 
dues checkoff upon the Police Department would be 
the recognition of the P. B. A. as a Police Depart 
ment union. It would undercut and make meaning 
less the prohibition contained in the Rules and Pro 
cedures of the Police Department against members 
of the uniformed police joining unions. By inte 
fering with the internal operation of the Police Dé 
partment in contravention of the New York City 
Charter (supra) the Board of Estimate would rende 
this order of the Police Commissioner a nullity. 


“Recently, the Appellate Division of the Suprem« 
Court of this State denied the application of the 
P. B. A. to compel its recognition as exclusive bat 
gaining agent and sole representative for processing 
grievances of members of the police force. Clearly 
these are characteristics of a labor union. 


“By creation of a de facto police union by means 
of the checkoff, the City of New York could not be 
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heard to deny the organizational efforts of an out- 
side union and its demands for an election to have it 
selected as the exclusive bargaining agent. The City 
of New York would be stopped by its own actions in 
the creation of a de facto union and the language 
of its Corporation Counsel, “These authorizations 
should be available to all unions, without discrimina- 
tion, contained in the Resolution of the Board ol 
Estimate. 

“It is futile, as well as bad policy, to bind one’s 
eyes to the inevitable result of the police checkoft. 
The position the City would find itself in would be 
that of protecting a ‘kept’ or ‘company’ union. This 
position could not prevail. Reasonable men would 
say that the same rights and privileges ‘should be 
available to all unions, without discrimination.’ 


‘To say that organization by an outside union is 
a remote contingency and that the P. B. A. would be 
able indefinitely to maintain a majority of members 
of the force is to fiy in the face of reason and exper 
ience. | need only refer you to recently announced 
policy of the International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
to unionize members of this police force. The flam 
boyant advantages held out by such a union would 
dispel the strength of the P. B. A. and overcome the 
repugnance of members of the force to such an al 
liance. Therefore, the P. B. A. would have to afhliat« 
or face dissolution. In any case, it would be an eve 
the Police 


is police lorce.” 


present threat to the public control o 


Department and the discipline ol 


Select 35 For Traffic Institute 


Phirty-five men have been selected in nation-wide 


competition to attend the 1959-60 ‘Trafic Police Ad 
ministration ‘Training Program at the Trathe Insti 
tute of Northwestern University, Robert L. Donigan, 


acting director, has announced. 

The nine-month training program—only one ol 
its kind—began September 17, 1959, and continues 
through June 13, 1960. 

Thirty of the men were awarded grants-in-aid by 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Washing 
ton, D. C., recently organized by a group of insurance 
companies which write some 80 per cent of U, S. 
automobile policies. Five were declared eligible to 
attend as tuition-paying students. 

From 1936, when the Traffic Institute was estab 
lished, to this year, these grants-in-aid were made by 
the Kemper Foundation for Traflic Safety, sponsored 
by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and 
American Motorists Insurance Company, Chicago. 
(hese and more than 500 other casualty companies 
now are members of the new Insurance Institute fon 
Highway Safety. 

The grants-in-aid for the 1959-60 training program 
range in value from $795.00 to $1,650,00. 

Che 35 men chosen for specialized training in 
traffic police administration represent 21 municipal 
police departments, eight state police and highway 
patrol organizations, one county road patrol, the Port 
of New York Authority, Guam, and Venezuela. 





Every Officer Should 
Carry This Equipment 


Gives Protection - Packs Authority 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


YAWARA 
STICK 


Pat No. 
2,099,447 












Developed by 
Prof. F. A. Matsuyama 












Comes 
with 78 page 
completely illustrated, 
easy to learn and easy to 
remember INSTRUCTION 
MANUAL. 

Easy to carry (only 
6% in.). Far superior and 





more effective than 


Oy Prof. #. A. Meteyeme 


Billies or Night Sticks. 
YAWARA STICK and MANUAL 


MITYMITE THUMB CUFFS 





Precision > Positive 
Made Lo | Action 
‘ ie Rustproof 


stainless steel, 
will withstand 
a 2,500 Ib. pull 
test, 1,500 Ib. 
twist test and 
500 Ib. bending 
test. Ideal for use 
by juvenile officers 
and as an auxiliary 
by other officers. Prac- 
tical for off-duty wear. 
Key inter-changeable with 
standard handcuffs. 






Weighs 
only 4 oz. 


ORDER NOW .. . . 7.95 





Orders to individuals shipped C.O.D. unless pay- 
ment accompanies order. Add 35¢ postage for 
either or both items and in Calif. 4% sales tax. 





Distributed Exclusively by 


George F. Cake Co. 


Law Enforcement Equipment 
SINCE 1934 


P. O. Box 649 Berkeley, Calif. 

































Phe matter of police waining in small com- 
munities is perhaps the most pressing need in 
the law enforcement field today. This is so be- 
cause our country is rapidly being converted to 
a country of small cities. “These cluster around 
the larger urban areas in a heterogeneous mass, 
or extend for miles into the countryside. Each 
is part of the larger core area, but this fact is not 
understood and appreciated by all and, conse- 
quently, the needed cooperation and coordina- 
tion among them are often woefully lacking. 


Phis is a regrettable situation from the stand- 
point of the police, but it is even more to be 
deplored from the standpoint of community 
salety. If the police themselves are confused o1 
uninformed, how can we expect the public to be 
otherwise? And if the people are all mixed up 
on any matter, what could we expect but chaos 
in any emergency wherein teamwork is vital? 
The obvious thing to do, of course, is to. rec 
ognize this problem immediately and to train 
all police in the handling of area-wide police 
problems of a common nature. 


This is being done in many localities, but the 
one drawback to it is that some departments 
are prone to go off in all directions at once in 
atfempting to meet their training needs. Each 
has its own idea as to what their men need, with 
Editor's Note: Mr. Clift was a member of the Cin- 

cinnatt Police Department for 19 years, during the 
last 4 of which he held the rank of Supervising Cap- 
lain and Superintendent of the Police Academy, serv- 
ing also as lecturer at the Southern Police Institute, 
Northwestern Traffic Institute and the National 
Police Academy. He serves as training officer for the 
Ohio First Area Civil Defense Corps, and in 1952 and 
again in 1956, visited England, France and Germany 
to make a detailed study of the Civil Defense prob- 
lem. He is author of the book, “A Guide to Modern 
Police Thinking.” 
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Molice “/ratucug tu 
“lhe Smaller Commuutties 


By RAYMOND E. CLIF1I 


Executive Director, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 





Former Superintendent, Cincinnati Police Academy 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


the result that a hodgepodg« ol training Is 
offered. This is a situation that we have long 
confronted in the Cincinnati area, but I am 
happy to observe today that we are gradually 


bringing some order out of it. The reason is that 


we have concentrated our training direction, 11 


the 


the main, in responsible hands—namely, it 
County Sheriff's Ofhce and the Prosecutor's 
Office, with the Coroner, the Cincinnati Polic 
and the local FBI office adding an immeasui 
ably important assist. We, ourselves, in the local 
Safety Council, have been able to help, too, in 
many respects in the field of coordination 

A “guiding light” in all our activity here has 
been that of trying to determine in advance just 
what it is that we are endeavoring to accom 
plish in-our training program. We recognize, 
for instance, that there are only five major pu 
poses of a training program, and we try to fit 
each of our formal training sessions into one 01 
more of these categories. We say to ourselves, 
are we primarily interested in getting across the 
fundamentals in this session? If we are, then we 
know that we are thinking, largely, in terms ol 
recruit training and we select our subjects a¢ 
cordingly. If, on the other hand, we are think 
ing of sharpening up our older men who already 
have a fair understanding of the fundamentals 
then we think primarily of the “refresher” 
course. On occasion we have trained men only 
in the new techniques of an old job (and this 
is largely what our Hamilton County Coronet 
does in his homicide seminar sessions) , while in 
a few other classes we have thought only ol 
training men for promotion to the highet 
police job. It has been only in a relatively 
recent period that the various police author 
ities in greater Cincinnati have thought in 
terms of training men for organizational fit 
ness; that is, for the general upgrading of the 
whole police effort in this area. That develop 
ment is coming now, however. 
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[his steering olf the police training effort, in the 
judgment of many of us, is absolutely necessary if we 
are to realize the greatest benefits from the training 
program. If we fail to determine where we're going 

in advance we're likely to end up going 
around in circles. It is patently wrong, for example, 
to foist a recruit training program on to a seasoned 
oflicer. Nor is it any better to give the recruit the ad 
vanced training which is “over his head.” It is ridi 
culous, of course, to expect a chicl to sit through an 
elementary twaining program, and even an alfront to 
his intelligence. In our thinking, then, it is very 
important to determine well in advance just: what 
we are out to accomplish in our training program and 
to select our “students” with the greatest care in ordei 


to achieve this objective. 


In the past several years a survey has been made by 
the Sheriff and Prosecutor in) Hamilton County, 
Ohio. just before each of our training schools. Thes¢ 
surveys uncovered some important areas of need, and 
the subsequent programs were made responsive to 
these needs. This was a sound approach, in my judg 
ment, but it did not go quite far enough. | believe 
most of us who had anything to do with the schools 
feel much the same way about it. Our mixture ol 
“students” was not good, mainly due to the variety 
of training and experience among the men, with the 
result that the highest level of interest was not in evi 
dence at all times. Also, there was a limited amount 
of discussion in the classes. ‘This tact alone aroused 
our suspicions, for every training ofhcer knows that if 
you don’t get people to think, discuss, and ask ques 
tions you probably aren't getting across too well to 


them. 


It is a gratifying experience to participate in any 
police training program and to see camaraderie that 
can develop among police officers, many of whom 
are strangers to each other. It is also good to go ove 
the fundamentals with the newer men who have had 
just a minimum exposure to them. In these cases, I 


am sure, a lasting benefit is realized by all. 


We had such an experience with our Highland 
Heights, Kentucky, Police Training Program late in 
1958. In that program, such subjects as patrol tactics, 
laws of arrest, elements of criminal law, techniques 
of arrest, evidence, and public relations were taught 
to a class of approximately 30 men. The method ol 
instruction used was straight lecture, supplemented 
by moving pictures and slides, and the conference o1 
open class discussion. Examinations or tests were not 
employed except in the oral form, and this only fon 


the purpose of encouraging questions and discussions. 


\ variety of police officers attended our Highland 
Heights class. Captains sat along side of patrolmen, 
while some chiefs of small departments conferred 
with police auxiliaries who had little or no training 
at all. This arrangement, admittedly, did not lend 
itself to the highest form of a police training session, 
and its practice was contrary to what I have been say 


ing above. However, it did seem to work out fairly 
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well in this case. The reason was that there had been 
a dearth of training in this area and therefore the 
basic material, while it was a “refresher” to the older 
men, was “brand new” to the younger men. More- 
over, the older men in the class were made a part of 
the teaching staff and were immensely helpful in re- 
counting their experiences with different problems. 
Notwithstanding these facts, however, it would be my 
recommendation, when and if another program is 
offered this year, that a “screening’’ of the students 
be done to achieve the greatest good from the train- 
ing effort. 


Instruction methods have advanced a long way in 
recent years, and much improvement has been el- 
fected in the police service. It is a mistake, however, 
to assume that we have come so far as to now be 
classed as a “profession.” It will be a while before 
we can say that. Our pace must be slow and steady 
and consistent, and we must not expect any revolu- 
tionary short cuts to knowledge in our chosen voca- 
tion. ‘These routes do not exist in other fields and 
we will not find them in policing. If we keep peck- 
ing away at the training program, however, and em- 
ploy the techniques that have been used so effectively 
in other schools of all types we can expect to see the 
light some day. When that happens the “professional 
police” of America will far outshine the police any- 
where else in the world. 


L.A. Records VIP Tours In Movies 


Each distinguished visitor honored with an official 
parade and reception in Los Angeles appears in a 
movie record of the tour, covered by three motion 
picture cameras operated simultancously by person- 
nel of the Los Angeles Police Department's photo 
graphic section. This precaution is taken to provide 
a permanent record of the event if need arises. 


Lt. John Bigham, chief of the Department's photo 
graphic section, also reports all crime scenes, homi- 
cides and crime re-enactments by confessing prison- 
ers are photographed on color negative film and the 
films find frequent use in court. 


In Rochester, N. Y., to inspect the Eastman Kodak 
Company's latest equipment for processing color film 
and paper, Lt. Bigham also commented that his sec 
tion turns out about 10,000 Ektacolor prints a year 
and believes it will be only a matter of time until 
all identification pictures are color prints. Working 
on a 24-hour basis, the photographic section makes 
more than 1,000,000 identification pictures yearly 
and turns out an annual total of 1,690,000 prints of 
all types. When the number of precinct stations 
equipped with identification cameras was increased 
from 6 to 16, the time devoted to transferring prison- 
ers was reduced by 40,000 hours annually. 
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One-Fifth Psycho Referrals Are 
Found To Be Professional Drivers 


Nineteen, or almost one-fifth, of the drivers re 


ferred by Chicago Traflic Court judges to the Psychi- 


atric Institute of the Municipal Court for examina 
tion during the past two years were professional driv 


ers. Of the total 106 drivers referred, only four driv- 


ers were found to have no psychiatric disorders. The 
remaining 100 (two drivers failed te complete the ex 
aminations) suffered from various physical, psycho 
logical and psychiatric troubles ranging from mental 
illness and mental deficiency through emotional neu 
rosis to senility. 


In reporting these findings, Dr. Edward J. Kelleher, 
director of the Institute, emphasized that a greatet 
number of referrals from Trafhc Court to the Insti 
tute, education and official action could remove from 
the streets many persons whose state of body or mind 
should prevent them from driving. 


“The high percentage of mental illness, mental de 
ficiency, chronic brain condition, chronic alcoholism, 
and such conditions as senility (among drivers ex 
amined) indicate that altogether too many people 
with these handicaps and difficulties are driving cars,” 
he said. 


Dr. Kelleher marked as “particularly startling,” the 
finding that 19 of the total drivers examined were ox 
cupational drivers (truck, cab, etc.) , a “group that is 
presumed to be driving more miles per person than 
the average driver.” 

“It appears that many firms are indeed careless in 
their screening of the occupational driver,” Dr. Kell 
her said. 

In 1958 Traffic Court judges and referees disposed 
of 37,000 cases. The case load in 1957 was somewhat 
lower. Out of this number of cases, in excess of hall 
a million, only 106 were referred for psychiatric ex 
amination. It is probable that screening levels are 
set too high by judges and referees, Dr. Kelleher said 


Following are diagnoses by the Psychiatric Institute 
staff in examinations of drivers referred from Traffi 
Court: 


Organic brain condition, 10; mental illness, 11; 
chronic alcoholism, 21; mental defective or borderline 
intelligence, 11; epilepsy, 6; emotional instability 
and/or neurosis, 16; senility, 5; sociopathic person- 
ality, 7; acute alcoholic episode, 15. 

The general driving public should be made aware 
that a significant percentage of drivers on the road 
are suffering from physical or mental disorders which 
make them a definite hazard. 
this means should stimulate the desire to drive more 
carefully at all times, Dr. Kelleher said. 


—Chicago Traffic Safety Review 
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superior appearance 
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Oklahoma’s New Warning Ticket 

Recently the Oklahoma Patrol 
using a new type of courtesy warning ticket, accord- 
ing to Col. Lyle Baker, chief of the Patrol. 


Highway started 


The new warning tickets require the violator’s 


signature. They are to be used in lieu of the old 
warning slips for all moving violations which do not 


warrant an arrest. 


The new tickets are made out in duplicate—one 
copy going to the violator and the other to the driv- 
er's file at the Department of Public Safety to become 
a permanent part of his record. 


The tickets contain space on the 
reverse side for notations on the driver’s attitude and 


the time he is 


hew warning 


behavior, as well as his condition at 


stopped. 


Reason for these notations is to help the Drive 
Improvement Division of the department in review 
ing the driver’s record. ‘The condition of the drive 
is an important factor in any such review. 

Bake that there are 
changing to the new form. First, to provide informa- 


said two main reasons {oi 


tion for the driving record which will aid driver im- 
provement personnel in assessing that record. This is 
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done in an attempt to prevent accidents through cor- 
rective action. 

The second reason is to give the driver an imme- 
diate report on his driving weakness so that he may 
correct it before it leads him into an accident. 

“Our primary job on the highway is to prevent 
accidents and we believe this more up-to-date and 
busines-like warning ticket will aid us in carrying out 
our mission,” Bake 

He said the old warning forms would still be in use 


said, 


for mechanical violations. 


Learn-By-Doing At Boulder School 


\ training course emphasizing practice problems, 
instruction, is scheduled for 
llth Annual Crime School, 
sponsored jointly by the Boulder, Colorado, Police 
Department and the Sheriff of Boulder County, to 
be held September 14-18. 


as well as some lecture 
this year’s session of the 


\ttendance sessions of the Boulder Crime 
School has averaged 135 officers from 28 cities in five 
states. There is no tuition charge, but those wishing 


to attend are asked to register with Chief Myron M. 


at past 


Teegarden, Police Headquarters, Boulder, Colo., at 
the earliest possible date. Enrollment is open to any 
law enforcement officer. 
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1959 “lraffie “oll May Se 40,000! 


Word comes from the statisticians of the National 
Safety Council that unless vigorous action is taken by 
all zesponsible official agencies and by drivers them- 
selves, 1959 may bring us a traffic death toll of over 
10,000. Good progress has been made during the past 
several years in bringing substantial reductions in 
the number of deaths per 100,090,000 vehicle miles, 
but apparentiy this is not enough. What really mat- 
ters, of course, is that we succeed in reducing the num- 
bers of people getting killed and hurt—not that we 
reduce the statistical figures. Statistics may help ow 
public relations, but they don’t always reflect the true 
character and extent of the problem. 


There is clear indication, the Council says, that the 
size of tralfic tolls tends to reflect significant fluctua 
tions in the country’s economic cycle. Apparently 
good times tend to bring more accidents and more 
deaths and injury. Part of the traffic reaction to the 
current upswing, ol course, is the tremendous expan 
sion of road construction, much of it in new super 
highways spurred by the expenditure of Federal! 
funds, This, added to the still rising numbers ol 
new vehicle registrations and licensed drivers, 
promises real trouble just ahead. 


The Trafic Conference of the Council, acting 
through its executive committee, has developed a six 
point program of action for state and city officials, as 


loliows: 


1. Every state and city traffic enforcement depart 
ment should check its enforcement index and, where 
it is low, take immediate steps to increase it. 

2. Every highway department should immediately 
investigate high accident location areas and take ac 
tion to remove view obstructions and make othe 
physical improvements. 


3. Every driver license authority should take im 
mediate action to restrict, suspend or revoke the li 
censes ol all accident and violation prone drivers. 


1. Every court should take immediate steps to 
analyze its schedule of penalties to determine whether 
they are actually having the desired deterrent and 
educational effect on traffic violators. 


5. Every state and community should step up pub 
lic education activities directed toward “know-how. 
skills and attitudes” needed for safe driving, especial 
ly rural driving, and safe walking. 


6. Every state and community should strengthen 
its campaign to eliminate the drinking driver—first, 
by increased use of chemical tests and strict enforce 
ment, and second, by placing before every citizen or- 
ganization a program calculated to place a “social 


stigma” on the persons who drink and then drive. 


As a result of the material presented at the Sympo- 
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sium on Alcohol and Road ‘Trathc, held at Indiana 
University, December, 1958, it was the opinion of a 
special committee of seven leading authorities on 
chemical testing that a blood alcohol concentration 
of 0.05 percent will definitely impair the driving 
ability of some individuals. As the blood alcohol con 
centration increases, a progressively higher propor 
tion of such individuals is affected, until at a blood 
alcohol concentration between 0.05 percent and 0.15 
percent, there is an apparent need for stepped-up en 
forcement and prosecution olf individuals found driv 
ing with alcohol concentration at this level. 


The Trafic Conference of the Council also came 
up with the following long-range recommendations 
lor bringing continuing improvement. 


1. States and cities can inaugurate analysis studies 
on their high accident location areas, causes of in 
creases, and determine whether enforcement, engi 
neering or education is the primary need. 


2. States and cities can determine legislative o1 
budget needs required to provide adequate staff and 
equipment to satisfactorily execute the necessary pro- 
grams. Based on study of needs and review of na 
tional standards and recommendations, states and 
cities can determine whether or not such conditions 
warrant the calling of a special legislative session and 


city council meeting. 


3. That ,the Action Program be subjected to re 
search in all phases and that the Trafic Confe1 
ence actively seek funds for such research aimed at 
revision of the Action Program, and further that the 
Trafic Conference endorse and support the long- 
range highway trafic use studies as proposed by the 
Automotive Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis 
trators, the International Association of Chiets of 
Police, the National Safety Council, and the Presi 
dent’s Committee lor ‘Trafhic Safety. 


All of us, professionals, technicians, officials, and 
citizens, ought to get behind the Council on this, and 
see if we can’t “stop the slaughter” in 1959—and on 
through the sixties! 


Mentally Disabled And The Law 


A new course entitled “The Mentally Disabled 
and the Law” is being offered at the Law-Medicine 
Center of Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio, beginning September 28. The 15-week cours 
is designed for lawyers, doctors, sccial workers, law 
enforcement ofhcers, public officials and others inte! 
ested in the mentally ill. For information about the 
course, contact Mr. Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Law-Medi 
cine Center, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 
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Union County, N. J., Training Scheduled 

The annual eight-week Training Academy spon- 
sored by the Union County (New Jersey) Police 
Chiefs Association will be held this year in the new 
million dollar building of Union Junior College at 
Cranford. Classes begin October 5 and continue each 
Monday through Friday through November 30. Es 
tablished in 1948, the Academy previously held its 
classes in the Westfield Armory. 

About 50 new police officers from the 21 police 
agencies in the county are expected to attend the 
classes in basic training. Sessions will be held in the 
college’s theater-type lecture hall. classrooms, and 
several demonstrations and exhibits will make use ol 
the 28-acre campus. 

Serving as instructors for the courses will be officers 
of Union County police departments, the State Police, 
New York City police, FBI, prosecutor's office, civil 
defense officials, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Cranford First Aid Squad and the Union 
County SPCA. Some of the lectures will be open to 
sociology students at the College and other students 
who may find them valuable in their studies. 





INSPECTION of the new million dollar building 
of the Union Junior College, Cranford, N. J., is in 
progress as Dr. Kenneth C. MacKay, president of thre 
college, points out a feature to, l. to r., Chief Fred 
Falzone, Garwood; Dr. Kenneth W. Iverson, college 
dean; and Chief Lester W. Powell, Cranford. 


Chief Fred Falzone, of the Garwood Police De 
partment, is chairman. of the association’s education 
committee. Serving with him are Chiefs Albert Pfin 
mann of Westfield, Christian Fritz of Mountainside, 
Carl Ehnis of New Providence, William Muth of 
Clark and Harold Curtiss of Berkeley Springs. 

The Minnesota Highway Patrol has added its third 
light plane to its air wing. Chief Paul Martz em 
phasized that the addition of the new plane has 
greatly increased the usefulness and flexibility of the 
air wing in traffic control and enforcement activity 
Zenith 1-2000, California Highway Patrol 
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Fewer Employeces- 


Greater Protection 


By J. A. Youell 
Assistant Chief of Police 
Miami, Florida 


During the past two years, the Miami Police De- 
partment has eliminated 88 employees, but through 
“automation” has improved its services to the com- 
munity. To paraphrase a cigarette commercial, “They 
said it couldn't be done—but we did it.” 

We'll have to admit, however, that the original 
idea was not ours. We copied it from Denver, Colo. 
It all started during the 1957 mid-year meeting of the 
IACP Traflic Committee in Evanston, Ill. We were 
discussing, among other things, the ever-increasing 
cost of providing protection at school crossings. At 
that time, Miami was employing adult guards at 88 
school crossings, and although they worked only just 
before and immediately after school hours, their serv- 
ices cost approximately $100,000 per year. 

You can imagine how much interest was generated 
when Chief W. F. (“Bud’’) Johnson, Denver, re- 
marked that his city had never employed a school 
crossing guard and that protection was supplied 
through push-button automatic traffic signals. Well, 
within a few weeks we had made a personal inspec- 
tion of Denver's system, endorsed it and made plans 
to adopt it. Now, less than two years later, we have 
eliminated all school crossing guards and have re- 
placed them with manually-operated push-button 
lights. And, our new program has received whole- 
hearted endorsement of the local School Board, the 
PTA’s, the newspapers, and the people most directly 
afltected—the school children. 


How can a machine supplant the personal touch 
given by an adult guard? Well, here’s how it’s done 
in Miami. 

First of all, the light itself is nothing more than an 
ordinary traffic light with an oversize red lens, so fan 
as the motorist is concerned. However, the pedestrian 
receives his instructions trom “Walk” or “Don't 
Walk” lights installed on both sides of the street. The 
device is actuated by a push-button used by the 
pedestrian. 


Che pedestrian light is synchronized with the near- 
est intersection light so that vehicular traffic flows 
smoothly. Consequently the pushing of a button does 
not stop all trafic immediately. It merely sets into 
motion the machinery that will permit a pedestrian 
crossing. As an added safety factor, the “Walk” phase 
does not flash on until a few seconds after the red 
light has appeared for vehicular traffic. In similar 
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fashion, the green light for motorists does not reap- 
pear until a few seconds alter the “Don’t Walk” phase 


reappears for the pedestrians. The delay between 
the two phases protects children from the motorist 
trying to beat the red light or trying to jump the 
gun on the green light. 

In our opinion, the advantages of a light over a 
guard are many. First, the light is available 24 hours 
a day, thus furnishing protection for PTA meetings, 
athletic and social events, and any other pedestrian 
activity. Second, when not actuated by a pedestrian, 
the light remains a constant “green” for motorists, 
thus posing no hindrance to vehicular traffic. Third, 
the elimination of the old 15-mile-per-hour school 
zones made motorists feel that they too were benefit 
ing by the new program. And fourth, and very im 
portantly, the use of the lights helps to teach children 
self-reliance and enables them to learn how to utilize 
pedestrian crossings at regular street intersections. 


That's about all there is to the actual operation ol 
the lights. However, several other factors which help 
make for safe crossings should be mentioned. First 
of all, most of the lights are not installed directly at 
intersections but are set back at some distance from 
the corner so that pedestrian trafic does not conflict 
with vehicular turning movements at intersections. In 
those few instances where we had to install the light 
at the intersection, vehicular turning movements have 
been prohibited. Also, the light and the crosswalk 
have been painted with an extremely bright paint 
which sets these installations apart from the normal 
trafic crossing. Similar paint is employed on_ the 
nearby “Dear Crossing” signs that warn motorists they 
are approaching a school pedestrian crossing. All ol 
these devices have contributed to the perfect safety 
record at school crossings since the installation of the 
lights. An increased penalty for disobeying a school 


pedestrian light has a good effect on the motorist, too 


With the elimination of adult guards, we also 
disposed of the problems of filling vacancies, furnish 
ing uniforms, providing training, exercising supel 
vision, worrying about absenteeism, and using polict 
personnel to fill temporary gaps. We know that we 
are extremely pleased with the program, as are the 
pedestrians and the motorists. And the fact that we 
have reduced our budget by over $100,000 yearly has 
not gone by unnoticed either. 


We didn't experience any great difficulty in selling 
the program, although it did require plenty of work 
In September, 1957, we selected three crossings for a 
pilot program. Personnel of the Safety Education 
Unit spoke of the new concept before the parent 
teacher meetings and demonstrated the device at 
school assemblies. Quite naturally, some members of 
these groups indicated doubt as to the reliability of 
the new devices or the feasibility of discontinuing the 
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employment of adult guards. They were informed 
that there would be no hesitancy on the part of the 
planners to admit fault or failure if the experiment 
did not succeed. However, it was never necessary to 
admit failure. As soon as the pilot program proved 
the feasibility of the push-button controls, signals 
were added as funds became available. Almost all 
school crossings are now signalized, and the remainder 
will be before the beginning of the next school term. 

Of course, the original installation is not free, but 
its cost is less than the annual salary of an adult cross- 
ing guard. And once the installation is complete, the 
yearly maintenance costs per installation are ex- 
tremely small. But, the most important thing to con- 
sider is that the residents of this community have 
been provided with a better service, which operates 
in all kinds of weather, 24 hours a day, at far less cost 
than the old adult crossing guard system. 

On request, we will be glad to provide additional 


details about the program. 


Watch For The “Guilty” Driver 

Watch out for the driver who’s looking for an ac- 
cident! He unconsciously may be feeling guilty about 
an argument with his wile and wants you to crash 
into him so he can be punished. 

According to Dr. John Donnelly, psychiatrist and 
medical director of the Institute of Living, Hartford, 
Conn., hostile and impulsive mental attitudes are 
major causes of auto accidents, injuries and deaths. 
He says the accident-prone drivers who have 30 pet 
cent of all accidents use our highways as a stage to 
act out their conflicts with authority. 

Writing in Home & Highway, published by the 
Allstate Insurance Companies, Dr. Donnelly blames 
these drivers for using their automobiles as means of 
aggression and actually inviting accidents. 

The accident-prone driver rebels against authority, 
according to Dr. Donnelly, yet, at the same time, he 
feels guilty about it. He wants to break the rule and 
punish himself at the same time. Driving through a 
red light and, as a result, having an accident, satisfies 
both of these urges, the psychiatrist writes. Sometimes 
a driver will try to punish himself with his car fon 
something that happened much earlier—an argument 
with his wife, boss, or co-worker. 

Most of us who drive are not like this, he says. Yet 
occasionally, because of circumstances, we may find 
ourselves taking on these rebellious attitudes of the 
accident-prone driver. We become impatient and in 
tolerant of other drivers, and we break the rules ol 
the road. During these times, we, too, become acci 
dent-prone. 

If we find ourselves slipping into these attitudes, 
Dr. Donnelly advises, the best thing to do is remind 
ourselves that traffic laws exist for our benefit, and 
that other drivers are usually people who are like 
ourselves and are worthy of our consideration as we 
are worthy of theirs. 
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An Open Invitation 
To All Chiefs 


Who: Richard O. Arther and Cleve Backster 

What: Modern polygraph laboratories 

Where: 57 West 57 St. and 202 West 40 St., 
New York City 

When: /!ACP Meeting: Starting Monday, Sep- 
tember 28 thru Thursday, October 1. 


Why: 1. See the very latest in the polygraph 
field 


ho 


Get info on the best approved train- 
ing available 

3. Watch the world’s most complete 
polygraph in action 


With whom: Come with your buddies, 
of course! 


i 
National Training Center of Lie Detection 


NEW YORK CITY 
Plaza 5-5242 














NEW BADGE FOR USAF AIR POLICE 





The Air Force last month took official recognition 
of its new Air Police Shield when General Curtis E. 
LeMay, above left, Vice Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
\ir Force, presented badge No. | to Brigadier Gen 
eral Robert F. Burham, t 
\ir Force’s No. | Air Policeman 


he Provost Marshal and the 
Phe ceremony was 


held in the Pentagon. 


The shield, a distinctive identification badge is 
sued to air police for use in performance of official 
duty, replaces the familiar arm band. It will be worn 
on the left breast pocket. It is of oxidized silver, oval 
in shape. with a blue and white baked enamel Ai 
Force shield forming the center, surmounted by a 
spread eagle with a cloud bank background, and is 
215 inches long, 114 inches wide. Each shield is im 
printed with a serial number and will be assigned to 
a specific individual. 

More than 35,000 air policemen and about 1,000 ai: 
police officers responsible for the security of the USAF 
forces throughout the world will wear the new shield. 
The shield was adopted by the Air Force tollowing 
Phomas H. 
World War Il awards and designer of the ‘Tomb ol 
the Unknowns in Arlington National Cemetery. Its 


its design by Jones, creator of many 


adoption followed an exhaustive study by the Ai 
Force to determine the best method to properly 
identify individuals assigned to security and enforce 
ment tasks. 


Southern Institute Course Deadline 

Deadline for filing applications for the Fall Term 
at Southern Police Institute was August |. The course 
begins September 14 and will conclude December 4. 

Scholarships, consisting of free dormitory room, are 
available for 25 law enforcement officers. There is no 
tuition charge. For information, write Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 
8, Kentucky. 
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64th Session of National Academy 


Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 97 
ofhcers representing law enforcement agencies in 
every part of the country are attending the 64th Ses 
sion of the FBI National Academy which convened 
August 17, 1959. 


Chese 97 officers, who represent law enforcement in 
12 states, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico, and 
the Canal Zone. face 12 weeks of intensive and rigor 
ous training in the latest law enforcement techniques 
Included in this current class are Chiefs of Polic 
from 13 key communities. The 64th Session will end 
with formal graduation exercises on November 4th 


\ tuition-free training school for career members 
of the law enforcement profession, the National 
Tulvy, 19355 Lhe National 


—O9 1] 


Academy's graduates now total 3,722. OL those still 


Academy was founded it 


active in law enforcement, 28.7 per cent serve as exe 
: ag 
utive heads of their agencies 


RADCLIFFE HEADS OHIO PATROL 


Major Scott B. Radcliffe, of Columbus, has been 
named superintendent of the Ohio State Highwa 
Patrol by Director J. Grant Keys of the Ohio De 
partment of Highway Salety, of which the Patrol is a 
division. Colonel Radclitle takes over post formerly 
held by the late Colonel Fred Moritz. 


One ol the original 60 men who comprised the 
State Highway Patrol when it was organized, Colonel 
Radcliffe served 12 years as a patroiman. In 1945 he 
was promoted to lieutenant and in 1953 to captain 
in charge of personnel at Patrol Headquarters. ‘Two 
years later he was named Major Inspector with ovei 


all responsibility fon operations and services 


In 1934 he was the first recipient of the O. W. Mei 
rell Award, the Patrol’s highest annual honor given 
for meritorious service. He was cited for saving th 
life of a motorist whose automobile crashed into a 
canal, near Middletown, pinning the driver in his 


vehicle. 


About Britain's Safety Council 


Phe Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
was originally organized in 1916 as the London 
“Safety First’ Council. Combining with the Industrial 
“Safety First’ Association in 1923, the British safety 
organization adopted its present name in 1941. 
Traditionally, the British ruling monarch is_ the 
patron of the organization. Its present president is 
Sir Howard Roberts, CBE, DL, while its Directot 
General is Major General B. K. Young, CBE, MC. 


ROSPA is a body of organizations and individuals 
concerned with the prevention of accidents of all 
kinds. 


the subscriptions of members, contributions from 


It is a non-profit organization and relies on 
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other interesied agencies and grants trom the Govern- 
ment. Members include highway, education and 
police authorities; educational and welfare bodies; 
industrial and transport companies and road users’ 
organizations. It works in close collaboration with 
Government departments and other official activities 
concerned with accident prevention. ROSP.\ consists 
of national, regional and local groups bound together 
by common aims as well as by organization. It is 
the British equivalent of the National Safety Council 
in the United States. 


The Sociciy largely directs its public education 
efforts for the prevention of traffic accidents through 
training and information, ALL. media are used, 
including TV, radio, film, posters, pamphlets, ete. 
\lthough the Society believes in a continuous, sustain- 
ed effort as a solution of the trafhe accident problem, 
it also sponsors National campaigns in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Transport, during which all 
efforts are concentrated on one aspect of the traffic 
problem. In addition to public education through 
information, ROSPA conducts driver training courses 
and national sale driving competitions. Special em- 
phasis is placed on teaching children proper pedes- 
trian and bicycle habits and older youngsters to oper 
ate safely motorcycles and automobiles. 


Phe Society has established in London a permanent 
traffic safety training ‘center and exhibition at the 
ROSP.A House; this training center is open to every 
one, but caters especially to the learner drivers and 
The center demonstrates, 
py means of animated and other models, the hazards 


groups of school children. 


ot the road and how they can best be overcome. 
Thousands of trainees are processed annually through 
this center. 


For young cyclists, the Society sponsors a Cycling 
Safety League, and a Cycling Proficiency Test, for 
which certificates are awarded. Considerable success 
has been attained in interesting children in good road 
safety behaviour. 


The Society's accident prevention services reach 
approximately three million workers in the manutac- 
turing industry. Most of the leading industrial plants 
are members of the Society. Two publications are 
issued to members, one monthly and one quarterly, 
Information on technical aspect of industrial type 
accidents are disseminated and inspections by quali- 
lied safety engineers are made upon request. An an 
nual National Industrial Safety Conference is held, 
combined with an Exhibition of Industrial Safety 
Devices. Occasional regional conferences are also 
held. A National Industrial Salety Campaign is con- 
ducted one week a year. 


The Society stresses home safety as the third gen- 
eral classilication of accidents. Statistics and intor- 
mation about home accidents are collected for use 
in lectures and as a guide to preventive action through 
information media and group presentation, Ideas fon 
sale practices are sought and circulated. 


\ National Safety Conference is held each year, 
attended by over a thousand local authority delegates 
to discuss road and home salety measures. Industrial 
salety is taken up at a separate conlerence 





SPECIFY Comfortable 
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[or A inerica’s Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


ALL STYLES NOW AVAILABLE MADE OF 
“BREEZY” NYLON MESH—AS COOL AND 
LIGHT AS A BREEZE. 






POLICE CAP +752 
Air Force Style 
Cool Open Cane Band. 


POLICE CAP +358 
8 Point Style 
Cool Venilated Braid band 


For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 
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POLICE UNIONS 


° How Many ? 

Where Are They ? 

Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Ken Ogura is the eishi sookan of Tokyo. In ow 
language he is the Chief of Police of the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Police Department. And he has problems. 


So what, you might ask, don’t we all? Yes, to be 
sure. But Chief Ogura has a few added ones. In the 
first place he heads a 25,000-man police force respon- 
sible for law and order in what is now reported to be 
the largest city in the world. 


If his police department is not the largest in the 
world, it is certainly in contention as one of the 
busiest. Yet recently he was kind enough to take time 
out for a discussion with my attorney brother, John, 
who was visiting in Japan. 

Like chiefs of police the world over, Chief Ogura 
is looking for answers to the problem of human be- 
havior. ‘Take, for example, the problem of juvenile 
crime in Tokyo and other parts of this island nation. 


Crime in Japan hit its peak in 1948 and began to 
decline. Then in 1954 it started to rise again, and 
the crimes committed now appear graver and more 
violent. No small percentage of this crime rate is at- 
tributable to youth, those under 20 years of age. This 
juvenile misbehavior bothers the Japanese perhaps 
even more than it does us in America. 


In recent months a quarter of all criminal offenses 
were committed by juveniles, defined under existing 
Japanese Juvenile Law as persons under 20 years of 
age. Reports indicate that 29 per cent of “vicious” 
crimes in 1953 were of juvenile origin. During the 
same year 24 per cent of all “intimidation” cases and 
ff per cent of all rapes were the acts of juveniles. 

Four years later juveniles were reported respon- 
sible for 39 per cent of “vicious” crimes, 44 per cent 
of “intimidation” cases, and 53 per cent of rapes. 
Adult criminality is on the rise but remains compara- 
tively stable when viewed in light of the substantial 
increase in juvenile misconduct. 


In combing through juvenile crime statistics an 
interesting fact presents itself: the majority of these 
offenses are committed by Japanese youths between 
the ages of 18 and 20 years. 


Because of this the Justice Ministry of Japan has 
established a special committee to draft a proposed 
revision of the Juvenile Law designed to treat juve- 
nile offenders over 18 years of age differently from 
those younger. Such revision, in eflect, reduces the age 
definition of juvenility to 18 and under. 
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But what concerns Chief Ogura is the cause of this 
increased juvenile crime. It is particularly perplex 
ing and embarrassing to the Japanese because of the 
extreme homogeneity of the people. This aspect of 
their individual and national life induces a feeling of 
responsibility for the acts of one of thei kind. Or, 
we might say, the act of the individual is in a sense 
interpreted as an act of all the people. 

At least in prior days, child training trom early 
infancy centered around ko, that is, filial piety to the 
father; and to bring shame upon one’s self was to 
equally harm the father and family. The central 
theme of rearing a child was the submerging of his 
individuality into a concept of group and mass pat 
terns of thought and action. 

But today in Japan there is a strong tendency, es 
pecially among the youth, to proclaim themselves by 
thought and deed as individuals, and to cast aside 
some of the deep-rooted restraints against expression 
of the self. Democracy has taken hold in Japan. Those 
who thought it would be discarded when the Occu 
pation ended, those who prophesied a return of the 
Japanese people to their old ways of life and thought, 
are being proven wrong. 

Perhaps it is this expression of new found freedom 
which accounts for some of the youthful misbehavior 
They ponder the problem in Japan and they are hope 
ful that the interpretation placed on democracy by 
Japanese youth will level off to a true understanding 
ol the responsibilities of individual freedom 

Japan today is undergoing a period of unprec« 
dented prasperity. There are more cars on the streets 
than ever before, more goods in the stores, more food 
on the tables. For the policeman this means more 
work, more traflic problems, more accidents, more 
things to steal and hence more thefts. As the revital 
ized industrial leader of the Orient, Japan is again a 
great power. This power is also felt internally and it 
is up to the police to channel it in the direction ol 
law and order. 

Phe American influence on Japanese policing has 
been great. Once greatly feared for his power and 
even cruelty, the omawarisan, o1 policeman, has also 
been democratized. He is r¢ spec ted today, but the feat 
of him has largely dissipated. Respect for the individ 
ual has been inculcated in police training 


Yes, Chief Ogura does a lot of thinking these di 


VS 


And the result of his thinking and that of modern 
police leaders of Japan is good, for they are adjusting 


to the problems of law enforcement where the rights 
of the individual are paramount. If we smile a littl 
at their problems, it is only in sympathy with a rathei 


smug understanding of what they face. 

Each crash in which a member of the armed [forces 
is killed or injured costs taxpayers an  averag 
$30,000. Virginia reports 72 servicemen killed in that 
state in 1958. 
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New Orleans Portable Mug File 
Now Regular Issue for Officers 

lo familiarize and keep field officers informed ol 
the identity of local criminals and their methods ol 
operation, the New Orleans, La., Police Department 
is now issuing a Known Police Characters booklet, 
with weekly supplements 

Photographs of persons previously handled by 
local ofhcers are printed, six on a page, and are in 
dexed by names to page numbers. 

“It was an easily recognizable problem that ow 
patrol officers were not sufficiently familiar with the 
identity of all police characters operating in this 
city,” Lt. Jos. H. Murry, Sr., commented. “In time 
this portable mug file of local criminals will be an 
invaluable tool in the quick identification of suspects 
at crime scenes.” 


VEHICLES TOP 68 MILLION IN ‘58 


Motor-vehicle registrations in the United States 
during 1958 totaled 68,299,408, state agencies have 
reported to the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Federal Highway Administrator 
Bertram D. ‘Tallamy noted that this was a gain of 1.7 
per cent, or 1,168,337 vehicles, over the 1957 registra- 
tions. 

The 1958 total included 56,870,684 passenger cars, 
270,163 buses, and 11,158,561 trucks. Percentage in- 
creases in each class over 1957 figures were: passenget 
cats, 1.7; buses, 2.3; trucks, 1.8. 

California had the highest total registration in 
1958, with 7,015,163 vehicles. Second was New York, 
with 4,876,748. Texas and Pennsylvania also had 
over 4 million. Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio each 
had more than 5 million vehicles registered, and New 
Jersey and Florida more than 2 million. Eighteen 
other states had over | million registrations. The nine 
leading states combined had 5i per cent of the na 
tional motor-vehicle registration total. 

Smallest registrations, as might be expected, were 
in states of small area or sparse population: Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming, each had less than 
200,000 vehicles. ‘The District of Columbia also had 
less than 200,000, but from its nature is not com 
parable to the states. 

While the national percentage change from 1957 
to 1958 was 1.7 per cent, the range among the states 
ran from gains of 6.6 per cent in Arizona and 5.4 
per cent in Florida to losses of 3.2 per cent in Michi 
gan, 1.1 in North Carolina, and 1.8 in West Virginia 
(the only losses) . 

Recent annual increases in total registrations, 
which revealed a peak in 1955 when the automotive 
industry attained a record sales volume, have been 


as follows: 


1953 5.7 per cent 1956 3.9 per cent 
1954 t.1 per cent 1957 3.0 per cent 
1955 7.2 per cent 1958 1.7 per cent 


In view of automotive sales in the first quarter of this 
year, it seems possible that the declining rate of in 
crease in total registrations may be reversed in 1959. 











“ONLY 


TOPTEX 


PROVIDES THAT 
VITAL 
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MARGIN 
or SAFETY” 





The all new TOPTEX Safety Helmet is scientifically designed to 
protect all vital areas of the head. The patented liner absorbs high 
impact velocity before it reaches the head, providing the best possi- 
ble protection. 

TOPTEX is the ONLY safety helmet that has met the rigid speci- 
fications set forth by the Los Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 

Tough fiberglass shell, color impregnated. TOPTEX Dylite liner 
absorbs gigantic shock force, preventing serious injury. 

The TOPTEX design principle, unique in the field of protective 
headgear, provides “that vital extra margin of safety.” 


ONLY $29.75, f.0.b. San Gabriel 


Write for complete information and design specifications to... 
See us at the IACP Convention 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 








San Gabriel, Catifornia 
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* Easy Installation * Push Button Control 
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* Completely Transistorized 

* Low Impedance Dynamic Microphone 
* One-Year Guarantee 
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— MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
San Pablo—Pedretti, Walter A., Chief of Police. 
CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 
Taipei, Taiwan—Kuo, Yung, Lieutenant General, Com- 
missioner of Police, Taiwan Provincial Police Ad 
ministration. 
COLORADO 
Towning, Eari D., Chief of Police. 
COSTA RICA 
San Jose—Carrillo, Guillermo, Major, 1st Commanding 
Officer, Direction of Public Security. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Burnham, Robert F., Brigadier 
General, The Provost Marshal, HQS, USAF, 4th and 
Adams Drive, S. W. 
Fisher, John L., Colonel, Chief of Enforcement-Cor- 
rections, U. S. Air Force, The Provost Marshal’s 
Office, 4th and Adams Drive, S.W. 
Latham, John D., Chief Enforcement Branch, Alcohol 
& Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Revenue Service. 


GEORGIA 

Cordele—MecMurrain, T. J., Chief of Police. 
IDAHO 

Pocatello—Perkns, John D., Chief of Police. 
ILLINOIS 


Paris—Sims, Stanley R., Chief of Police. 
Urbana—Henry, John T., Lieutenant, Illinois State 
Highway Police. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Fry, Priest M., Major, Chief of Detectives, 
Louisville Police Department. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks—Jagd, R. H., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Simon, William G., Special Agent in Charge, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
North Arlington—Eagan, John Francis, Chief of 
Police. 
NEW YORK 
White Plains—Hoy, John E., County Sheriff, Court 
House. 
OHIO 
Elyria—Flood, Maurice Carl, Chief of Police. 
Youngstown-—Pierce, Alfred J., Superintendent of 
Police and Fire Prevention, Erie Railroad Police 
Department. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Osborne, Rolland H., Special Agent 
in Charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
PHILIPPINES 
Quezon City—Briones, Antonia U., Major, Philippine 
Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
TEXAS 
Mesquite—Morris, G. T., Chief of Police. 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Windwards Islands, The West Indies—Holley, John 
Henry, Chief of Police, Grenada Police Headquarters. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


GUATEMALA 
Guatamala City—Gonzalez-Rivera, Romeo, Jefe 
Guardia de Hacienda. 
Palacios-Arriola, Marco Antonio, 2nd Official, Jefa- 
tura General, Guardia de Hacienda. 
Valldares-Morales, Jose Antonio, Jefe Cuerpo, 
Guardia de Hacienda. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Borja, Teoyenes G., Confidential Assistant, 
Central Bank of the Philippines. 
de Leon Oscar Romero, Special Agent, National 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Gaffud, Angel H., Chief, Questioned Documents 
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Examiner, National 





Section and Senior Document 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Nazareno, Marcelo B., 
Department. 
—Santiago, Andres Almario Forensic Chemist, 
National Bureau of investigation. 
—Tandoc, Pedro S., Special Agent, National Bureau 
of Investigation. 
-Tolentino, Abelardo Genuino, Special Agent, National 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Quezon City—Ludena, Venustiano Roa, Captain, Philip 
pine Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
-Toledo, Aniceto Bacerra, Captain, Philippine Con- 
stabulary, Camp Crame. 
TUNIS 
Tunisia—Slama Mustapha, Sergeant, Tunisian Na 
tional Guard Headquarters. 
VIETNAM 
Saigon—Cha, Ngo Van, Lieutenant, Vietnam Na 
tional Police, Prefectural Police Headquarters. 
Cuong, Doan Manh, Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam, Police and Security Headquarters. 
Tri, Nguyen Huu, Captain, Vietnam National Police 
Prefectural Police Headquarters. 


Lieutenant, Manila Polic 





URGE USE OF AUTO SEAT BELTS 


\ campaign to popularize the use of seat belts in 
passenger cars has been announced by three national 
safety and health organizations. 

Phe campaign—conducted by the American Medi 
cal Association, the U. S. Public Health Service and 


reducing 


the National Safety Council—is aimed a 
deaths and injuries on the highway 

Theme of the campaign is: “It’s smart to use seat 
belts.” 

The sponsoring organizations are inviting othe 
agencies, groups and business organizations to sup 
port the campaign by promoting installation and use 
of seat belts in the cars of employees and members 
and by ehcouraging their respective publics to us¢ 
belts. 

State officials and appropriate state units through 
out the country will be urged to conduct coordinated 
seat belt campaigns on a state level, and to encourag 
similar programs in local communities. 

The three sponsoring organizations—none of which 
tests or approves any specific brand of seat belts—said 
drivers wil be urged to install only belts that are 
manufactured and installed in accordance with ré 
commendations of the Society of Automotive Engi 
neers. 

Phe campaign is being conducted, said the spon 
sors, in the belief that the seat belt offers a majoi 
possibility—in addition to existing accident preven 
tion programs—for reducing injury and death to 
drivers. 

“We realize, of course,” they said, “that seat belts 
are no antidote for carelesness, nor can their us¢ 
alone prevent traffic tragedy. But they do offer a 
practical way to minimize the tragic results of high 
way accidents and save life and limb—the fundamen 
tal goal of accident prevention. 

“Remember—a seat belt can save you and youl 
family from death or painful disfiguring injuries.” 
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Requiem For A Police Officer 


Editor’s note: 
his home city and home state knew Lloyd Praedel. 


Probably few police officials outside 


But he wus like many anothe) good office) who has 
dedicated his life to helping others. 

Not many of us will “vate” editorials when we die. 
gnificant to us, therefore, that the people 
if Detror thought SO highly of Lloyd Praedel that 


me of its teading daily newspapers saw fit to eulogiz 


li SCEINS 


“um in an editorial. 
{1s a kind of memorial to all good policeme n who 
have passed away, we are pleased lo reprint this elo 


uently ex pressed statement from the Detroit Times: 


The eulogy to Police Inspector Lloyd \W. Praedel 
could be written in figures and percentages—the lives 
saved and injuries prevented through his work as 
accident 


commanding ofhicer ol the prevention 


bureau 

In the mail to this newspapel when Inspector Prae 
del was found dead Saturday morning at his home, 
was a routine report from him: 


“Deaths, 9.1 per cent decrease .. . injury accidents, 


) 


1.2 per cent clecreas¢ accidents, 19.2 per cent 


decre ase ‘ 


{ 


It was a story of safety improvement Lloyd Praedel 
loved to tell; one that he has been able to tell for five 
years in which Detroit's trafic toll has been declining. 
But behind the figures and percentages there was 
intelligence and courage and a vast love of people. 
\s a soldier, rising to the rank of colonel, as well 
police officer, he was a master of administration 
and technique and detail in his work. Behind his 
work in accident prevention was detailed training at 
Northwestern University Trafhc Institute and hours 
of continued study since. 
He had the courage of a soldier and 
in hazardous duty; and he had the moral courage to 
speak his mind on traffic safety matters, even when he 


policeman 


knew his beliefs would not be popular. 

Lloyd Praedel suffered personally each time any 
person died or was injured on Detroit streets. His 
typical comment was: 

“We can’t be satisfied until nobody is killed; no- 
body is injured; no accident occurs in Detroit traffic.” 

At 52, Inspector Lloyd Praedel had accomplished 
much. 

His untimely death has prevented him from ac 
complishing still more. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsylvania State Police 
Revolver Team captured 36 individual and team 
awards at the 20th Annual Maryland State Pistol and 
Revolver Championship Matches at Sparrows Point, 
Md., including first place in the .45 caliber match, 
first in the .38 caliber special match, and second in 
the .22 caliber match, being topped by the Pittsburgh 


Police Team. 
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Detroit's Best Trattic Safety Year 


For the fourth consecutive year Detroit, officially 
honored in 1956 and 1957 as the salest large city traf- 
fic-wise in the United States, continued downward 
trend in motor vehicle fatalities in 1958. 


The 1958 toll of 156 traffic deaths—25 fewer than 
1957 and 80 under 1954—is the lowest traffic death re- 


cord in Detroit since the Police Department began 
keeping accident records 36 years ago. The previous 
lowest toll was 160 in 1944—a year when travel was 


drastically curtailed due to war-time restrictions. 


The records quickly refute the once-loud claim that 
more cars Mean more accidents. In 1927, when there 
were less than 40 per cent as Many Cars on the streets 


Detroit as there are today. Detroit recorded 396 traf- 


fic deaths or 240 more than last year. The pedes- 
trian toll of 81 in 1958 is the lowest on record—203 
fewer pedestrian deaths than in the peak year of 1927 


Despite the lowest toll on record, there was a set- 
back in two categories hild pedestrian deaths in 


1957 to 30, and three more drivers 


creased from 25 i 
were killed in 1958 than in 1957. There were, how- 
ever, decreases in both the number of child pedes- 
trians and the number of drivers injured in traffic 


accidents. 
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x TRAINING 


CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Oct. 5—(to Oct. 23) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 12—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 15—Three-day, In-Service Seminar for Graduates 
of TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, 
Annual Dinner and Reunion, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 26—(to Nov. 13) Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston. IIL. 

Nov. 16—Five-day Traftic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 18—Two-Day, Third Annual Southern California 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Nov. 30—(to Dec. 18) Traffic Law for Police,, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 30—(to Dec. 18) Traffic Law for Police, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 4—(to Feb. 5) Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, II. 

Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 
of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 

: tute, Chicago 11, IIL 

Jan. 25 - Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 25—(to Feb. 5) Police Supervision, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Feb. 1—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of California School of Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 4—Two-day, Western Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA _ Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 8-19— Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Techni- 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky. 

Feb. 29 - March 11— Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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Feb. 29—(to Mar. 18) Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Mar. 7—(to Mar. 25) Traffic Engineering Seminar, 
Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 7—(to Mar 25) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techiques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL 


University 


Mar. 9—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 

Mar. 14—Five-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 21—Five-day, Eastern Region Traflic Court Con- 
ference, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8) Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 15) Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Two-day, South Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Apr. 18—(to Apr. 29) Police Training Course, Subject to 
be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Apr. 18—(to May 6) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL 

Apr. 27—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA _ Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 

May 9—(to May 27) ‘Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Jun. 23—Two-day, Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 


University 


Mar. 31 





Northwestern 


Training Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 
m-<. 
Jul. 11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(1o Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 ‘Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 28—-(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 
ern University Traflic Institute, Evanston, III. 





CONFERENCE \ 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 
Maine. 

Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 
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Booming traffic across the nation took a toll of 
17,090 lives in the first six months of 1959, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has reported. 

This was 5 per cent more than last year, when 
the six-month toll was 16,280. 

Travel also increased 5 per cent in. the first half 
of the year. Thus, despite the increase in deaths, the 
mileage death rate was the same for the six-months 
as it was for the comparable period last year—5-1. 
This is the lowest rate on record for a similar period. 

The Council estimated that disabling injuries 
from traffic accidents in the first half of the year 
totalled 600,000. 

June brought a 5 per cent increase in_ traffic 
deaths—3,150 this year against 3,000 last year. It was 
the sixth straight month to show an increase over 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

The increase in deaths is occurring principally in 
rural areas, the Council said. In June rural deaths 
were up 6 per cent, while urban deaths increased 
only 1 per cent. For the six-month period, rural 
deaths rose 6 per cent, while urban deaths were up 
5 per cent. Of the 810 increase in deaths in, six 
months, about 700 of them occurred in rural areas. 

Information is not yet available to show precisely 
where the increase in travel is occurring. But based 
on past periods of sharply rising travel, the Council 
believes the bulk of the increase is occuring in rural 
areas, where most of the increase in deaths is oc- 
curring. 

States showing increases in June outnumbered 
those with decreases by 26 to 22. 

For six months 17 states reported decreases, 30 
had increases and one no change. 

The 17 states with decreases for six months were: 


Per Cent 


Louisiana —25 
Minnesota —12 
Alaska —l1 
South Dakota —19 
Ohio — 8 
Idaho — 6 
New Jersey — 4 
Massachusetts — 4 
Illinois — $ 
Florida — $3 
Washington — 3 
Delaware — 3 
Kentucky —2 
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Utah — 
Wyoming = 
New York 

Virginia 
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Ol 697 cities reporting for June, 106 had decreases 
in deaths, 466 reported no change and 125 showed 
increases. For six months 235 cities had decreases, 
221 showed no change and 241 reported increases. 

The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the six-month period this 


year: 

Per Cent 
Rochester, N.Y. -6-4 
Norlolk, Va. —50) 
St. Paul, Minn. —45 
‘Toledo, Ohio —41 
Seattle, Wash. —4| 
Jacksonville, Fla. —37 
Akron, Ohio $2 
Minneapolis, Minn. —29 
Baltimore, Md. —28 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —28 
New Orleans, La. 25 
Bullalo, N. Y. 25 
Flint, Mich. -25 
Syracuse, N. Y. —25 
Richmond, Va. —25 
Atlanta, Ga. Ze 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 21 
Indianapolis, Ind. 19 
San Diego, Calif. 18 
Boston, Mass. 17 
Providence, R. I. —15 
Dayton, Ohio -11 
Cleveland, Ohio 9 
Miami, Fla. - 8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 7 
San Antonio, Tex. - 45 
Louisville, Ky. — 5 
Chicago,. Il. I 
Denver, Colo. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5 


In June, 512 of the reporting cities had perfect 
records. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y. 


(345,600) ; ‘Toledo, Ohio (343,700), and Long Beach, 
Calif. (336,100) . 


\t the end of six months 266 of the cities still had 
perfect records. The three largest were Yonkers, N. Y. 
(183,200) ; Lincoln Neb. (119,600), and Peoria, Il. 
(114,000) . 

The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of six months, ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 2.6 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2.7 
Chicago, III. ry 
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730,000-1 000 000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. 
500,000-750.000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 

Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Wichita, Kan. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Peoria, Ill. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Racine, Wis. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Billings, Mont. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Yakima, Wash. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Boulder, Colo. 
Englewood, Calif. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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Public safety is your chief concern. Don’t throw away your own life “shooting it out” 
with barricaded criminals. Tear gas will bring them out quickly and without blood- 
shed. The Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite projectile, with its stabilizing fins and balanced 
i design will penetrate windows and door panels to put a LOT of tear gas exactly where 
you want it. The Federal No. 201-Z gas gun with its accurately calibrated peep sights 
for 50, 75, and 100 yards, will help you do the job well—and from a safe position. 


These are the Federal No. 201-Z gas gun 








) and the Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite pro- § 
3 jectile (shown with fins extended) — the 
; world’s most efficient combination for i 
7 driving out barricaded criminals. ; 
: Federal also makes a whole arsenal of other night illumination. All projectiles can be pur- 
projectiles and shells which fire from this gun chased loaded with tear gas, sickening gas or 
—projectiles for long range riot control, blast smoke. These devices can make your job a lot ; 
) type shells for use at close quarters, practice easier. We’ll be glad to tell you more about 
Shells for training, and parachute flares for them. 


f SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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That RICH GOLDEN FINISH LASTS 
For The LIFETIME Of Your Badge! 


Each Blackinton HI-GLO Badge is made from a special 
new metal alloy. HI-GLO metal is solid golden color throughout, 
a metal that just can’t lose its finish like ordinary plated badges. 
If you could rub hard enough to remove the sharp deep cut 
design of a Blackinton Badge .. . You could not remove 
this brilliant golden HI-GLO finish. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. . BLACKINTON, YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 





